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T. CORPORATE AND MATERIAL GROWTH. 

Ox Thursday, September 8, 1636, the General 
Court first assembled which, in the course of its pro- 
ceedings on October 28th, passed the following 
resolution : — " The court agree to give Four Hundred 
Pounds toward a School or College, whereof Two 
Hundred Pounds shall be paid the next year, and 
Two Hundred Pounds when the work is finished, 
and the next Court to appoint where and what build- 
ing.' 1 The next rear it appointed twelve of the most 
eminent men in the Colony " to take order for a 
college at Newtown ; " among these are the names of 
Winthrop, the Governor; Shepard, Cotton and Wil- 
son, among the clergy ; and Stoughton and Dudley, 
among the laymen. The name of Newtown was soon 
changed to Cambridge, as a mark of affection for the 
English town at whose university many of the 
colonists had been educated. This was the official 
beginning of the College, but little had yet been done 
when, in 1638, the Reverend John Harvard, a young 
dissenting minister, who having taken his degree at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1637, came to the 
Colony and settled at Charlestown,' died, and 
bequeathed one-half of his property and his entire 
library to the School at Newtown. His estate 

* In compiling tlile sketch I bare been under great obligation to 
Qulncy'a Hktorp •/ Burrurd l/Nfara/fy, 2 vote., 1*40; to T*« Harvard 
Boo*, 3 vote., 1874 ; to C4l*gt Wurd§ and CWoeu, I860 ; and to a rain, 
able eerie* of articles by Ute late Prof. Jacqnfnot In the Jferae inUrn— 
ffa»«I« d* rBm-ii—mtml, Paris ltftl-t*. 

* In 1S2S a monument fu erected by the alntnnl over John Harvard's 
grave at Charleetovrn. In ltaa a bronse etatne, by French, waa glean In 
the College by 8. J. Bridge, and erected In the Delta, w|4 of Meeae- 
rial Hall. * 



amounted to £779 17*. 2J., of which the College 
received nearly £400 ; his library contained 2G0 vol- 
umes, chiefly theological and classical. Out of grati- 
tude for this munificence, the Court, in March, 1639, 
bestowed Harvard's name on the seminary. The 
example of the young founder stirred the generosity 
of the colonists ; the magistrates gave to the library 
books to the value of £200; individual gifts 
of £20 or £30 followed ; and persons of smaller 
means, but of equal public spirit, contributed accord- 
ing to their substance. "We read," says Peirce, 
" of a number of sheep bequeathed by one man, of a 
quantity of cotton worth nine shillings presented by 
another, of a pewter flagon worth ten shillings by a' 
third, of a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, a silver-tipt jug, 
one great salt, and one small trencher-salt by others ; 
and of presents or legacies, amounting severally to 
five shillings, one pound, two pounds, etc,"* 
' The choice of Cambridge as the site of the College 
has had a deep effect upon its character. In early 
time9, wheu access to Boston could be had only 
thiough Charlestown and thence by ferry, or by a 
roundabout way through Roxbury, the isolation of 
the College was almost complete: in our own day, 
when Boston can be reached in twenty minntes from 
Harvard Square, the College has the advantage of 
being near a large city, while at the same time 
Cambridge has retained many of the desirable 
features of a university town. 
The first building derated to the uses of the 
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"School" was put up by Nathaniel Eaton in 1G37, 
somewhere near tbe present site of Wadsworth House. 
Eaton enclosed about an acre of land with a high paling, 
set out thirty apple-trees, and, according to Governor 
Winthrop, had " many scholars, the sons of gentlemeu 
aud others of best note in the country." Nathaniel 
Briscoe, "a gentlemau born/' assisted Eaton as usher ; 
but the "School" did not long thrive. Briscoe 
complained of having received " two hundred stripes 
about the head/' the scholars complained of bad food 
and htrsh treatment, and in September, 1639, Eaton 
was dismissed and fined by the General Court. Mr. 
Samuel Shepard was next designated to superintend 
the building and funds, which he did until the arrival 
in the Colony of the Rev. Henry Dunster, a man 
whose reputatiou for learning had preceded hiin, and 
who was immediately offered the positiou of Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. With Dunster's appointment, 
in 16 40, the unbroken history of Harvard begins. 
The following early description of the institution is 
from a work published in London in 1643: "The 
edifice is very fair and comely within and without, 
having in it a spacious hall, where they daily meet 
at the Commons, Lectures, Exercises, and a large 
library with some books to it, the gifts of divers of 
our friends ; their chambers and studies also fitted for 
and possessed by the students, and all other rooms of 
office necessary and convenient ; and by the Bide of 
the College a fair Grammar School for the training 
up of young scholars and fitting them for academical 
learning, that sail as they are judged ripe they may 
be received into the College." * 

Under Dunster, "a learned, conscionable and 
industrious man/' the College prospered so rapidly, 
that, in 1642, it held its first Commencement, and 
that same year (Sept. 8) the General Court passed 
an "Act Establishing the Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege." This Act, the first relating to the goverment 
of the institution, deserves to be quoted, as showing 
the tbeocratical ideal of the Colonists. It runs as 
follows: 

'* irftrress, through tbe food hand of G«»d ti]ion oe, there la a College 
roaaded Is Cambridge, In the County of Middlesex, r«M Harvard 
CotxcuB, for the encouragement whereof this Court ha* given tbe sum 
of four hundred pounds, mini also tlie revenue of the ferry betwixt 
Cbarlestown and Burton, aud that tbe well ordering and managing of 
the said College hi of great eouerrameat,— 

" It la therefore ordered by this i'ourt and the Authority thereof that 
the Governor and Deimty-tiovernor tor the tlnie being, and all the meg. 
ftetretes of that Jurisdiction, togetlier with the teaching ehlera of tbe ell 
sent adjoining town*; vta.: Cambridge, Watcrtowu, Cbarlestowa, Hue- 
ton, Roxhury end UorcheHer, and the President of the sahl College fur 
the time being shall, from time to time, have full nower and authority 
to make aud eatablleb all eueh orders, statutes and oonetltutloiM at they 
■hall *ee ai r w ry for the luetHutf ag, guiding and furthering of the 

• MerenrsT JpMe, I, gg^ 



mid College end the several memlieni thereof, from time to time, in 
piety, morality end learning; as eluo to dlppopc, order end manage to 
the use and behoof of the mid College end the members thereof all gifts, 
legacies, bequeathe, revenue*, land* end donations, as either have been 
•re or «ha1l l*e conferred, bc»to«ud, or any way* bliull fall or come to 
the mild College. 

".fail M-fc*Tr«i» it may rome to |«m that many of the i«atd magistrates 
and elder* may lie alwetit, or otherwise employed in other weighty af- 
fair^ when the naid College may need their present help and euuuaeU It 
is therefore ordered that the greater number of magistrates and eldera 
which shall be present, with the l'reaident, sliall hare the power of the 
whole. Provided, tltat If any constitution, order or orders by them 
mnde shall be found hurtful unto the mid College, or the members 
thereof, or to the weal public, then, upon npjieal of the party or parties 
grieved unto the coni|«ny of Overseers flint mentioned, they shall repeal 
the aald order or orders, if they sliall see cause, at their next meeting, 
or vtaud accountable thereof to the next General Court** * 

This Act provided amply for the general oversight 
of the College, allotting that oversight to the State, on 
the one hand, and to the clergy on the other; hut it 
was soon found necessary to define more exactly the 
duties and qualifications of its immediate officers. 
Accordingly, on May 31, 1C50, the "Charter of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, under the 
Seal of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay" was grant- 
ed. By this Charter the Corporation was established, 
to consist of "a President, five Fellows, and a Treas- 
urer or Bursar," to be, in name and fact, "one body 
corporate in law, to all inteuts and purposes." The 
Corporation had the power to elect persons to fill va- 
cancies in its own body ; to appoint or remove officers 
or servants of the College; and to administer its 
finances: but in all cases the concurrence of the Over- 
seers was necessary. The General Court further or- 
dered " that all the lauds, tenements, or hereditaments, 
houses, or revenue*, within this jurisdiction, to the 
aforesaid President or College appertaining, not ex- 
ceeding the value of five hundred pounds per annum, 
shall from henceforth be freed from civil impositions, 
taxes, and rates, all goods to the said Corporation, or to 
any scholars thereof appertaining, shall be exempted 
from all manner of toll, custom*, and excise* whatso- 
ever ; and that the said President, Fellows, and schol- 
ars, together with the servants, aud other necessary offi- 
cers to the said President or College appertaining, not 
exceeding ten, viz. : three to the President and seven 
to the College belonging, — shall be exempted from all 
civil offices, military exercises or services, watchings 
and wardings; and such of their estates, not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds a man, shall be free from all 
country taxes or rates whatsoever, and none others." 
By an ap]>endix to the College Charter, under date 
of October 14, 1G57, a somewhat larger liberty was al- . 
lowed to the Corporation in " carrying on the work of 



•The first College »eal, adopted Ifecetuber 27, IMS, consists of a shUM 
alth three ofwn books (|>maiaiaUy Bibles), on which is the Motto Vw 
stes. Sunn afterwards the motto was changed to h (%rUH Ofurieta. 
About loVt the motto Ckrittu ef Jto/est* was sdopted. 
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the College, as they ahull see cause, without depend- 
ence upon the consent of the Overseers: provided al- 
ways, that the Corporation shall be re*j>o!isible unto, 
and these orders and by-laws shall be alterable by, the 
Overseers, according to their discretion." 

Thus constituted, the Government of the College 
has existed down to the present day. The Corpora- 
tion may be regarded as a sort of Senate, which shapes 
and executes the general policy, and administers the 
funds of the institution ; the Overseers are a repre- 
sentative and consultative body, which approves or re- 
jects the acts of the Corporation, and deals more di- 
rectly with the affairs of the students. The Corpora- 
tion still consists of the President and Treasurer ex 
officio, and of five Fellows, and has authority to fill 
vacancies in its membership ; the composition of the 
Hoard of Over.-eers, on the contrary, has changed, and 
these changes, as we shall see, have marked the liber- 
ation of the College, first from clerical, and after- 
wards from political control. 

Under President Dunster the College grew, in spite 
of difficulties. He urged the Court to provide more 
generously for the maintenance and repair of the 
buildings, and suggested that each family in the Col- 
ony should contribute annually one shilling for the 
support of the seminary. An attempt was also made 
to discourage graduates from returning to England — 
a very common practice ; they ought, it was justly ob- 
served, to "improve their parts and abilities in the 
service of the Colonies." But the intense theologi- 
cal temper of that age was at last excited against Dun- 
ster's open opposition to the baptism of infants: he 
was indicted by the grand jury, convicted by the 
court, sentenced to a public admonition on Lecture 
Day, and required to give bonds for good behavior. 
Even these stern measures did not appease the wrath 
of the Pa?dobaptists, and in October, 1654, he was 
compelled to resign his office. The venerable Presi- 
dent pleaded that the time was unseasonable — that his 
wife and youngest child were sick and could not be 
removed without danger — that he had exhausted hit 
means in behoof of the College. The General Court 
heard his plea and reluctantly allowed him to remain 
in the President's house until the following March, 
when he removed to Scituate, and died soou after- 
wards. 

His successor was the Rev. Charles Chauncy, for* 
merly Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Having incurred the charge of her- 
esy through his opposition to certain Anglican forms, 
be recanted. Coming to the Colony, he declared him- 
self in favor of total immersion in baptism, and of 
celebrating the Lord's Supper in the evening— doc- 



trines which clashed with Plymouth orthodoxy. Bat 
his was a yielding character, and when the Presidency 
of Harvard was ottered to him, he accepted it, on con- 
dition of " forbearing to disseminate or publish any- 
thing on either of those tenets, and promising not to op- 
pose the received tenets therein." He soon, complained 
that the grant aliowed by the General Court for bis 
subsistence was insufficient: "his country par, in 
Indian corn," be said, "could not be turned into food 
and clothing without great loss." He seems not to 
have got relief, for agaiu, in 1663, he presented a pe- 
tition, in which he declared that he had been brought 
into debt, and " that the provision for the President 
was not suitable, being without land to keep either a 
horse or a cow upon, or habitation to be dry or warm 
in; whereas, in English Universities, the President 
is allowed diet, as well as stipend, and other necessary 
provisions, according to his wants." The Court, in 
reply, asserted that " the country have done honor- 
ably towards the petitioner, and that his parity with 
English Colleges is not pertinent." Notwithstanding 
his personal straits, President Chauncy did not desert 
his charge, although the College also was suffering at 
that time from the embarrassments incident on 
the restoration of the Stuarts in England, which 
caused the colonists to fear that their liberties wonld 
be taken from them. This uncertainty so affected the 
prosperity of the College, that, since the General 
Court did not come to its rescue, the outlook was in- 
deed black. But then, as so often since, private lib- 
erality supplied the wants due to official neglect. 
"The loud groans of the sinking College" came to 
the ears of the good people of Portsmouth, X. IL, 
who pledged themselves to pay "sixty pounds sterling 
a year for seven years ensuing (May, 1659)." Sub- 
scriptions were added from all parts of the Colony, and 
amounted to more than £2000. In 1672 a new build- 
ing was begun, but, so slow was the payment of sub- 
scriptions, ten years elapsed before the new College 
could be completed. 

On the death of President Chauncy, Leonard Hoar, u. 
minister and physician and a graduate of Harvard, hi 
the class of 1650, although of English birth, wi 
to succeed him (July, 1672.) He enjoyed a brief f 
ularity, and was then, in 1675, dismissed by the< 
" without further hearing." The cause of hisdismii 
is uncertain : it appears that, "some that made a 1 
ure" in Cambridge excited the students against him,) 
and that others, stirred by envy and ambition, en- 
couraged his enemies. The students strove M to i 
him odious," and four members of the Corporation I 
resigned, among whom was the Rev. UrianOakes.wko, • 
we remark, wheu importuned to take the presidency, 
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refused, but served with the title of superintendent for 
four yean. Then, being again elected President, he 
accepted, and died after a brief term in 1681. The 
post was evidently shunned, because we find that four 
persons to whom it was offered, declined it within as 
many years. The Rev. John Rogers served but one 
year, 1083-84; then, after another'interregnum, the 
Rev. Increase Mather, was, on June 11, 1685, re- 
quested "to take special care of the go vein men t of 
the College, and for that end to act as President until 
a further settlement be made." Mather was oue of the 
most conspicuous men in the Colony, and it was hoped 
that his name would strengthen the College: but, 
although he was sincerely interested in its welfare, he 
was equally interested in the political and religious 
disputes of the Colony, and he refused to reside in 
Cambridge, except for a few weeks, during all the six- 
teen years of his presidency. He was pastor of the 
North Church in Boston, which, he said, he would 
not give up for the sake of '* forty or fifty children," 
and so he used to ride to and fro, the charge of shoe- 
ing or baiting his horse, or of mending his saddle, 
being defrayed by the College. He was among the 
/persecutors of the witches at Salem, and when the 
J book of oneCalef condemning this persecution reached 
} Cambridge, it was burnt in the College Yard. 

In 1G92 the English sovereigns, William and Mary, 
granted a new charter to the Colony, and Mather used 
his influence to such purpose, that the General Court 
gave a new charter to the College, whose privileges were 
considerably increased thereby. Mather at once pro- 
ceeded to re-organise the Corporation and the affairs 
of the College in the interests of the Calvinist sect 
of which he was the leader, not waiting for the 
charter to receive the royal signature. But, in 1C96, 
the decisive news came that the King had withheld his 
consent. There was continual difficulty among the 
President, the Corporation and the Legislature for sev- 
eral years j another charter was drafted, so distasteful 
to Mather in many particulars, that he proposed to go 
again to England and apply to the King in person ; 
the religious dissensions already rife throughout the 
Colony, broke out among the Overseers and officers of 
the College. The struggle, briefly stated, was between 
the old Presbyterians and Congregationalists on one 
side, and those who were both more liberal in their own 
Tiews, and tolerant of the views of other sects. At last, 
in 1701, Mather was dismissed from the Presidency, on 
the ground that be had persistently refused to live at 
Cambridge. The Rev. Samuel Willard, who had pre- 
Tiously been appointed Vice-President, served in that 
capacity until his death, in 1707. He was "quiet, 
retiring, phlegmatic and unpretending ;" well-fitted, 



therefore, to allay the angry passions which Mather's 
excitable and restless character and domineering 
manner had only exasperated. ThoinaB and William 
Brattle, who had been among Mather's strongest 
opponents, were reinstated in the Corporation, which 
was thenceforward composed of liberals, whereas the 
old orthodox party had the majority in the Board of 
Overseers. The charter of 1050 was revived in 1707, 
largely through the efforts of Governor Dudley, who, 
says Quincy, "of all the statesmen who have been 
instrumental in promoting the interestsof Harvard Col- 
lege, was most influential in giving its constitution a 
permanent character." 

This period, dating from 1692, marks the end of the 
first epoch in the history of the Massachusetts Colony, 
and likewise in thatof the College. In the government 
established by the Puritans, " neither subscription to 
creed," says Quincy, "nor articles of belief was re- 
quired, nor were they necessary. The principle that 
none should be a freeman of the State who was not a 
member of the church, sufficiently secured the suprem- 
acy of the religious opinions of the predominant party. 
The inquisitional power was vested in the church and 
its officers." But the charter of William and Mary 
converted the Colony into a province, and, what was 
all important, it " made property, instead of church 
membership, the qualification for the enjoyment of 
civil rights." In the course of seventy years Puritanism 
had become diversified into sectarian shades more of 
less inteuse ; then, too, immigrants belonging to the 
Anglican Church were coming over in greater num- 
bers: so that, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
New England no longer wore its original uniform 
aspect of Puritarism. The party which held the old 
Calvinist doctrines undiluted were quick to see that 
the royal charter which replaced theological quali- 
fications by those of property undermined the theo- 
cratic Constitution of the State; and, although they, 
were not able to prevent this revolution in politics, 
they were for a long time snecessful in resisting 
a similar change in the government of the College. 
It was with this purpose that Increase Mather and his 
son Cotton strove and intrigued, and fomented sec- 
tarian animosity ; it was for this purpose that they 
attempted to insert a religious test in the charter of 
the College; and it was owing to. the chagrin and 
alarm felt by the Calvinist sect at their failure, that 
Yale College was founded (1700), to be a true " school 
of the prophets," where the brimstone doctrines of Cal- 
vin should not be quenched by waters of liberalism. At 
Yale a religious test was exacted so vigorously, that 
it closed the doors of that institution to all but simon- 
pure Calvinist*, At Harvard, as I have said, the Cor* 
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poration was thenceforth composed of those whom we 
may call, for lack of a better word, liberals, while the 
majority in the Board of Overseers was Calvinist : 
the struggle between them was long, and often very 
bitter, and produced a deadlock, so that one party 
could not push the College forward, nor the other 
drag it back. Through the decisive action of Governor 
Dudley, the Legislature passed, in 1707, that vote 
which re-established the College charter of 1050; 
and although, in so doing, Dudley plainly overstepped 
his powers, it cannot be denied but that he greatly bene- 
fited the College. The re- in validated charter never re- 
ceived the royal sanction, why, we are uot told ; nor was 
it objected to by the Crown ; and it has remained in 
force, with some changes in the clauses relating to the 
qualifications of Overseers, down to the present day. 

We may pause here for a momeut to survey the 
material growth of the College duringjts first seventy 
years. From the Colony it had received in grants 
sums amounting to about £050 sterling, and £3720 in 
currency. It enjoy ed also exemption from taxation on 
property to the amount of £500, and the earnings of 
the ferry between Charlestown and Boston. In 1057 
it received a grant of 500 acres of laud ; in 1053, 2000 
acres, and in 1GS2, " Merriconeag, in Casco Bay, with 
1000 acres adjoining," but the last two grants were 
never obtained. During the same period the dona- 
tions from private sources amounted to £9302 2*. lljcf. 
sterling, and £G748 19$. Gd. in currency. To these sums 
must be added several thousand volumes of books. 
The gifts came not only from the Colonists and from 
benefactors in England, but also from other lands. 
It is pleasant to record, for instance, that in 1058 
the inhabitants of a certain place, supposed to be 
Eleutheria, Bahama Islands, "out of their poverty,'* 
gave £124 sterling; and in 1042 some gentlemen of 
Amsterdam gave £49 " and something more toward 
furnishing of a priuting-pres? with letters." This 
printing-press, the first that was operated in what is 
now the United States, was brought from England 
in 103S by Joseph Glover. Glover died on the pas- 
sage, but his widow settled in Cambridge, where the 
press was set up and worked by Stephen Daye. Pres- 
ident Dunster married Mrs. Qlover, and had charge 
of the prees, which was run in the President's house 
until 1055. The first publication was " The Freeman's 
Oath,'* followed by an almanac, a Psalm-Book, a Cate- 
chism, and the " Liberties and Laws of the Colony." 
In 1058 was printed John Eliot's Indiau translation 
of the Bible. 

Among the other noteworthy bequests were that of 
Edward Hopkins, of £500 (1057); that of William Pen- 
noyer,of £080 (1670); and that of Sir Matthew Hoi- 
worthy, of £1000 (1081). 

The first school building was erected, as has been 
stated, by Eaton in 1637. President Dunster built a 
dwelling for himself, which was known as the Presi- 
dent's House. In 1082 a new hall— tho first Harvard 
Hall— was dedicated, the cost of which was met by 



public subscriptions. Finally, in 1099, Governor 
Stoughton built at his own expense (£1000) a hall, 
which bore his name, and which stood near the pres- 
ent site of the University. 

Thus it will be eeen that even in the early life oC 
the College it owed more to private benefactors than 
to the liberality of -the State — a sure proof that its 
importance was recognized by the community, and an 
omen that by-andby it would grow so strong that it 
could dispense with all official support whatsoever. 
But while its prosperity at the end of the seventeenth 
century was far greater than Winthrop or Dunster 
could have foreseen, the College was still hampered 
in its means, as the following extract will show : "At 
a meeting of the Corporation, April 8, 1095, Voted, 
That six leather chairs be forthwith provided for the 
use of the Library, and six more before the Com- 
mencement, in case the treasury will allow of it." 

In 1707, on the death of Willard, the Rev. John 
Leverett was elected President. He had the backing 
of Governor Dudley, upon whom the Mathers, rank- 
ling at the defeat of their faction, heaped scandalous 
accusations. According to them, he was guilty of 
covetousness, lying, hypocrisy, treachery, bribery, 
Sabbath-breaking, robbery and murder; and they 
expressed " sad fears concerning his soul," and be- 
sought that "in the methods of piety he would re* 
concile himself to Heaven, and secure his happiness 
in this world and the world to come." The Governor, 
however, refused to purchase eternal salvation by hu- 
miliating himself before the Mathers, and these able 
but repulsive fanatics failed to get control of the 
College, but did not cease to foment discord. 

Leverett was an energetic administrator, seconded 
by Thomas Brattle, the Treasurer, and by William 
Brattle, Ebeuezer Pemberton and Henry Flynt, his 
coadjutors in the Corporation. The financial condi- 
tion of the College was improved, but the quarrels 
between the Fellows and the Overseers did not cease. 
In 1718 the President refused to confer the second 
degree on a graduate named Pierpont, on the ground 
that he had contemned, reproached and insulted the 
government of the College, and particularly the tutors, 
for their management in the admission of scholars* 
Pierpont threatened to prosecute Sever, the tutor who 
had brought forward the charge, in the civil court. 
It was suspected that Pierpont had been instigated by 
ex -Governor Dudley and his son; the Fellows, in 
alarm, requested the Overseers " to take the first op«i 
portunity to discourse " with the supposed instigators. 
The Overseers did nothing; whereupon the Fellows 
appealed to Governor Shute, Dudley's successor, to 
summon the Overseers to a meeting. The meeting 
was largely attended ; both Pierpont and Sever were 
heard — the former, according to Leverett, speaking 
with "confusion, impertinence and impudence," and 
the latter "with plainness, modesty and honesty, 99 
The Overseers secretly supported Pierpont, and Shute 
ttiip|H>rted the Overseers, so thai the Corporation wee 
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left in a position M which threatened the dissolution 
of the College." Happily, the court* of law quashed 
Pierpont's case against Sever, and thus was prevented 
the resignation of the President and Fellows— the 
consummation aimed at bj the Overseers in second- 
ing the contumacious Pierpont. 

The enemies of Leverett and the Corporation did 
not rest At a meeting called " to petition the Gen- 
eral Court to enlarge the building (Massachusetts 
Hall) they were then erecting for the College from 
fifty to one hundred feet/' Judge Sewall rose and 
•aid: "I desire to be informed how the worship of 
God is carried on in the Hall, and to ask Mr. Presi- 
dent whether there has not been some intermission of 
the exposition of the Scriptures of late." President 
Leverett replied that the question was out of order, 
and interrupted the special business "of the meeting. 
The Governor supported this ruling, and the petition 
was passed ; but the action of Sewall illustrates the 
persistence of the malcontents. The swift changes 
in politics caused the union of men who had previ- 
ously been opposed. Thus Dudley, who had been, 
while Governor, on the side of the Corporation, joined 
the other faction after he was superceded by Sbute. 
Sewall, too, was now fighting with the Calvin ists, 
although he had formerly been quite other than 
friendly to the Mathers, who led the Calvinists. In 
bis diary, for instance, under date of October 20, 
1701, there is the following amusing entry: "Mr. 
Cotton Mather came to Mr. Wilkin*' shop, and there 
talked very sharply against me, as if I had used his 
father worse than a negro. He spake so loud that 
the people in the street might hear him. Mem. On 
the 9th of October I sent Mr. Increase Mather a 
haunch of very good venison. I hope in that I did 
not treat him worse than a negro." 

But we cannot follow the quarrels of the sectarians, 
nor do more than indicate wherein they affected the 
fortunes of the College. The next occasion on which 
the conflict broke out was at the endowment of a 
professorship of divinity by Thomas Hollis, a Lon- 
don merchant Hollis is, after John Harvard, the 
man among the early benefactors of the College who 
most deserves its gratitude. Of a wise snd generous 
character, his liberal and Christian behtvior seems 
all the more admirable when contrasted with the 
narrow and bigoted sectarianism of the colonics 
upon whom he bestowed his gifts. He wrote to Dr. 
Colman, a member of the Corporation, on January 
28, 1721 : " After forty years' diligent application to 
mercantile business, my God, whom I serve, has 
mercifully succeeded my endeavort, and, with my 
increase, inclined my heart to a proportional dis- 
tribution. I have credited the promise: Be that 
jivctk to the poor, lendetk to the Lord, snd have found 
it verified in this life." In his own faith he was a 
Baptist, but in founding a professorship he was 
guided by no sectarian motives. All that he asked 
was thai no one should be rejected on account of 



Baptist or other principles, save that the incumbent 
should subscribe to the belief " that the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are the only perfect 
rule of faith and manners." " I love them," he wrote 
to Colman (August 1, 1720), "that show by their 
works that they love Jesus Christ. While I bear 
with others who are sincere in their more confined 
charity, I would that they would bear with me in my 
more enlarged. We search after truth. We see but 
in part. Happy the man who reduces his notions 
in a constant train of practice. Charity is the grace 
which now adorns and prepares for glory. May it 
always abide in your breast and mine, and grow more 
and more." On February 14, 1721, he executed the 
instrument of endowment. Leverett and the Corpor- 
ation accepted it, but the Caivinist majority in the 
Overseers were at first inclined to refuse the gift as 
being likely to encourage unorthodox doctrines; 
then, having accepted it, they proceeded, by action 
which, to speak mildly, was deceitful, to contravene 
the terms of Hollis's foundation. The Rev. Edward 
Wigglesworth was chosen to fill the new chair (1721), 
but he was subjected to a theological test, in which 
he "declared his assent: 1. To fir. Amea' * Medulla 
Theologite.'. 2. To the Confession of Faith contained 
in the Assembly's Catechism. 3. To the doctrinal 
Articles '6T^he"^urcJb ftf Iceland More particu- 
larly: 1. To the doctrine of the Holy Trinity . 2. 
To the doctrine of the eternal Godhead of the blessed 
Saviour. 3. To the doctrine of Predestination. 4. To 
the doctrine of special efficacious grace. 5. To the 
divine right of infant baptism." Several years elapsed 
during which negotiations were carried on between 
Hollis and the College, but it does not appear that 
he was treated candidly, nor that, to the day of his 
death, "the construction which substituted, in place 
of the simple declaration required by him, an exam- 
ination and declaration of faith in all the high points 
of New England Calvinism," was ever communicated 
to him. 1 

Simultaneous with this controversy, there broke out 
another of equal violence to trouble the stormy ad- 
ministration of Leverett. On June 23, 1721, the 
Overseers received a memorial from Nicholas Sever 
and William Welsteed, two College tutor*, claiming 
their right to seats in the Corporation. They based 
their claim on the fact that, being engaged in instruc- 
tion, and receiving a stipend, they were Fellows of the 
College, and that the charter of 1G50 designated the 
President, Treasurer and Fellows to be members of the 
Corporation. Their pretension, it will be seen, hung 
on the ambiguous meaning of the word Fellow. In 
1650, when the Charter was granted, there were no 
Fellows in the sense in which that word is used at 
English Universities, which was the sense that Sever 
and Welsteed attached to it; and for along time after 
that date it was not applied to any instructor who was 
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not also a member of ihe Corporation. The majority 
of the five Fellows were non-residents, for it could not 
be expected, as Quincy remarks, that these officers, 
whose duties involved only an occasional superintend- 
ence of the affairs of the College, would agree to live 
in Cambridge, without salary, when the institution was 
still too small to require their daily presence. About 
the beginning of the 18th century the habit grew of 
calling tutors Fellows ; but in order to distinguish 
them, the expression "of the House" was added; 
while the others were known as "Fellows of the College 
or Corporation" This distinction was clearly enough 
observed, for, in April, 1714, we find the record that 
Holyoke was chosen "a Fellow of the Corporation," 
and Robie " a Fellow of the House.*' Three years 
later the Corporation passed a vote "that no Tutor, or 
Fellow of the House, now or henceforth to be chosen, 
shall hold a fellowship with a salary for more than 
three years, except continued by a new election." 
Experience had shown that it was unwise to make 
unlimited appointments. 

The Overseers heard the petition of Sever and Wel- 
steed, which seems to have been inspired not so much 
by the desire to have a mootpoint settled as to oust 
Column, Appleton and Wadsworth from the Corpora- 
tion and to embarrass President Leverett. A commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting chiefly of malcontents. 
Meanwhile the Overseers petitioned the Geueral Court 
to make a "convenient addition to the Corporation, 
and thereiu to have regard to the resident Fellows, or 
Tutors, that they may be of that number." But the 
malcontents, perceiving that their petition, if granted, 
would merely introduce their partisans iuto the Cor- 
poration, without removing from it the members at 
whom the intrigue was aimed, resolved that an increase 
of number was undesirable, and that " it was the in- 
tent of the College Charter that the Tutors, or such as 
have the instruction and government of the students, 
should be Fellows and Members of the Corporation, 
provided they exceed not five in number; and that 
none of said Fellows be Overseers." Evidently, our 
pious ancestors lacked not the wisdom of the serpent 
on this occasion ; under this seemingly innocent reso- 
lution they hid a scheme for revolutionizing ihe gov- 
ernment of the College. Their report was actually 
accepted by the House of Representatives and by the 
Council ; the Governor, however, refuted to consent to 
it unless Wadsworth, Colman and Appleton should 
remain in the Corporation. Then it appeared, both 
from the action of the Legislature and from that of 
the Overseers, that their intent had been to get rid of 
those three obnoxious members. Sever and Welsteed 
presented two other memorials ; but the matter was 
finally disposed of (August 23, 1723) by the refusal of 
the Council, which now stood by Governor Shute and 
the Corporation, to concur in the policy of the House 
of Representatives, which still sided with the Over- 



The firmness displayed throughout the struggle 



by the President and three Fellows, acting solely from 
a sense of duty in the interests of the College, w 
worth v of admiration. When we remember, moreover, 
that the President depended upon the Legislature for 
the annual grant of his salary, we shall appreciate bis 
courage the more justly. He wss frequently obliged 
to petition that his salary should be more promptly 
paid, and his petitions were so often disregarded that 
he feared the Representatives intended " to starve him 
out of the service." "If such be their mind," be 
added, " it is but letting me know, and I will not put 
the House to exercise that cruelty." He died in May, 
1724, after an arduous and honorable administration, 
leaving debts to the amount of £2000 to attest his de- 
votion to the College and the meanness of the State, 
which was in honor bound to provide for his decent 
subsistence. His term was one of the most critical ra 
the history of the College. As we have seen, he held 
office just at the time when the colony was breaking 
asunder the original Puritanical limits; when the 
effects of the change in the political constitution were 
beginning to appear; when a considerable part of the 
population no longer belonged to the Calvinist Church ; 
when a rival college had sprung up at New Haven. 
Himself of a liberal cast, he struggled to stamp a more 
liberal policy upon Harvard, and to thwart the efforts 
of the more bigoted majority to regain complete con- 
trol of the College and to subvert its charter. That he 
succeeded was due in part to the co-operation of the 
Governors, Dudley and Shute, but' chiefly to his own 
wisdom and firmness and to the support of his col- 
leagues in the Corporation. 

The Corporation elected the Rev. Joseph Sewall to 
succeed Leverett. There were many aspirants, in- 
cluding the irrepressible Cotton Mather, who records 
in his diary : '* 1 always foretold these two things of 
the Corporation ; first, that, if it were possible for 
them to steer clear of me, they will do so; secondly, 
that, if it were possible for them to act foolishly , they 
will do so. The perpetual envy with which my es- 
says to serve the kingdom of God are treated among 
them, and the dread that Satan has of my beating 
up his quarters at the College, led me into the former 
sentiment; the marvellous indiscretion with which 
the affairs of the College are managed, led me into 
the latter." Sewall declined, and the Rev. Benja- % 
min Colman was chosen ; but his experience as Fel* 
low had warned him what harsh treatment he might 
receive from the Legislature, and he, too, would not 
take the Presidency. In June, 1725, the Rev. Btnja~ 
min Wadsworth was elected, and he consented to 
serve. Thur, thrice withiu a year Cotton Mather was 
painfully reminded that Satan ruled the decisions of 
the Harvard Corporation. The Legislature, to re- 
lieve Wadsworth of justifiable apprehension, pledged 
itself to pay his' salary promptly, and further appro- 
priated £1000 for the erection of a suitable dwelling 
for the President This house, still called after 
Wadsworth, it* first occupant, was not completed un* 
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til 1727, when the College had paid £800 beyond 
the State appropriation. A portion of the Presi- 
dent's salary was derived from the rents of Massachu- 
setts Hall (built, as stated above, in 1720), but the 
payment of the remainder, for which he had to look 
to the Legislature, was, in spite of promises, preca- 
rious. 

Wadsworth was a man of " firmness, gentleness, 
and good judgment " — qualities which were soon put 
to the test by a new religious discussion which spread 
consternation throughout the orthodox in all parts of 
the Colony, and centred at the College. This time 
the dispute was no longer between factions of Cal- 
vinists, nor between Calvinists and Baptists, but be- 
tween the orthodox and the Anglicans. As early as 
1GS2, Edward Randolph had suggested that the doc- 
trines of the Church of England might be propagated 
in the Colony by means of funds sent from the 
mother country ; and he even went so far as to pro- 
pose, in a letter to Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, " that able ministers might be appointed to 
perform the offices of the Church with us, and that 
for their maintenance a part of the money sent over 
hither and pretended to be expended amongst the 
Indians should be ordered to go towards that charge." 
That fund for converting the Indians had been begun 
soon after the founding of Harvard; a school for In* 
dians had been built in Cambridge ; some of the na- 
tives had been taught in it; but, on the whole, the 
effort had failed. A few Indians had entered the 
College, but only one, Caleb Cheeahahteaumucx^had 
taken the Bachelor's degree, in 1G65. The others 
proved themselves either incapable of attaining the 
required standard in studies, or they fell sick and 
died of consumption. This was the case with Larnel 
a member of the Junior Class in 1714, who died at 
about the age of twenly, " an acute grammarian, an 
extraordinary Latin poet, and a good Greek one." 
Eliot's translation of the Bible and his mission to 
the Indians seem to have been the chief fruits of 
this endeavor to Christianize them. That Randolph 
should propose to pervert this fund from the intent 
of. its contributors, and apply it to strengthen Epis- 
copalian ism in New England, might surprise us, had 
we not already had glimpses of the power of secta- 
rianism to Mind the honor and dull the conscience of 
those who were its victims. We have no evidence 
that Sancroft or his successor connived at this scheme ; 
but other moneys were subscribed in England, and 
missionaries were sent over to the Colony, and the 
tenets of the Established Church were diligently 
spread. When King's Chapel was dedicated in Bos- 
ton, the orthodox took alarm ; but the membership 
of the Anglican Church increased, and the orthodox 
felt again their old dread of being persecuted by the 
Church which had the British Crown and State be- 
hind it. The crisis came in 1727, when the Rev. Dr . 
Cutler,. a graduate of Harvard, in 1701, then minister 
of the church at Stratford, Conn. (1709), and Rector 



of Yale College (1719), and then a convert to Episco- 
palianism, presented a memorial to the Lieutenant- 
Governor " that he might be notified to be present at 
the meetings of the Overseers." He claimed that as 
a minister of Boston he was ex officio^ according to the 
Charter of 1G50, entitled to a seat in the Board. The 
Rev. Mr. Myles, rector of King's Chapel, presented a 
similar petition. The Overseers declared that Cutler 
and My lea had no such right. The petitioners, never- 
theless, persisted : tbey affirmed that the orthodoxy of 
their church was questioned by no sound Protestant ; 
that its members bore an equal proportion in all pub- 
lic charges in support of the College; that its minis- 
ters were " equally with any others qualified and dis- 
posed to promote the interests of religion, good litera- 
ture, and of good manners ; " that they were '* teach- 
ing elders " in the sense intended by the Charter. To 
this the Overseers replied that the question concern- 
ing the definition of a " teaching elder " could be de- 
cided only by referring to the meaning of that term 
in 1G50, when the Charter was granted ; that then it 
plainly applied only to the ministers of the Congie- 
gational churches, because there were no adherents 
of other denominations in the Colony ; that the term 
had never been known in the Anglican Church ; and 
that, therefore, since it belonged only to Congrega- 
tional ministers, they alone had the ex officio right to 
be Overseers. The memorial was accordingly re- 
jected, and the Council and the Lieutenant-Governor 
concurred in the vote. 

On the acce«xion of George II, in 1727, the corpor- 
ation sent an address of congratulation for Mr. H oil is 
to present to the sovereign. The address had been 
prepared four years before, on the discovery of a con- 
spiracy against George I, and was now merely re- 
touched to suit the occasion. M r. Hoi lis saw that its 
provincial style would hardly be acceptable at court, 
and he recommended that it be revised. " Your com- 
pliments," he wrote, " are fifty if not one hundred 
years too ancient for our present polite style of court ;" 
[yours is] " a Bible address, says one ; a concordance 
address, says another ; though I think it an honest- 
meaning Christian address. What have courts to do 
to study Old Testament phrases and prophecies? It 
is well if they read the Common Prayer-Book and 
Psalter «5arefully." It does not appear that the Cor- 
poration, after learning this frank advice, sent any 
congratulation to the King. 

During Wadsworth's term the discipline of the 
College seems to have given a part, at least, of the 
Overseers grounds for finding fault. But, as the com- 
mon device of the malcontents was to circulate re- 
ports tliat the worship of God was scandalously 
neglected in the Hall, we may doubt whether there 
was unusual laxity at this period. A Committee of 
visitation was appointed, however, and, after investi- 
gating, it proposed a revision and more stringent en- 
forcement of tho laws, to which I shall refer later, 
The recognition of the College Faculty was formally 
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made in 1725, although as early as December 14, 1708, 
its existence in fact is attested by the record that a 
student had been expelled by "the President and resi- 
dent Fellows, with the advice and consent of the non- 
resident Fellows of this House." In the course of 
time, experience must have made it necessary that 
the President and Tutors (or resident Fellows, as they 
had come to call themselves) should decide matters 
of daily discipline and government, without consult- 
ing the Overseers, who met only occasionally; thus 
the Faculty came to be recognized as a distinct body, 
whose records date from September, 1725. Two 
other events of Wadsworth's administration deserve 
notice. Longloissorie, a Frenchman, instructor in 
the French language, was charged with dissemina- 
ting doctrines " not consistent with the safety of the 
College." He asserted, the charge ran, that he saw 
visions, and that revelations were made to him, such 
as the " unlawfulness of *nagistracy among Christians, 
and consequently of any temporal punishments for 
evil-doers from man; [and] that punishment from 
God in the future state would be sure not to be 
eternal, nor any other, nor perhaps, more, even for a 
time, than what wicked men now suffer in this world, 
by being abandoned to the outrage of their own and 
others' passions." "These extraordinary things Mon- 
sieur did not broach all at once," but as soon as the 
authorities heard of them, they dismissed him and 
forbade all students from attending his lectures (1735). 
The second incident illustrates how often at that 
epoch the relations between the Corporation and Over- 
seers were strained. In June, 173G, a student named 
Hartshorn applied for the Master's degree. He had 
never received the Bachelor's, and the Corporation 
deemed him unqualified. Thereupon the Overseers 
voted him his degree, although the C dlege law de- 
clared that •' no academic degree shall be given but 
by the Corporation with the consent of the Oeerseers." 
At Commencement three of the Corporation rose and 
opposed Hartthorn's being graduated, and the Presi- 
dent pronounced it to be illegal. Thereupon the 
Governor rose and declared that Hartshorn was en- 
titled to the degree; there was a long debate, and then 
the Governor quitted the assembly. The Corporation 
won this time, but the next year they came to terms 
with the Overseers, and granted the degree. 

In 1727, Thomas Hollis endowed a second professor- 
ship, that of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and his benefactions to the College ceased only with 
his death, after which his nephews and descendants 
continued their patronage for more than fifty years. 
No other family has furnished so many members to 
whom the College is indebted, as the Hollis family ; 
and their assistance came at a time when it was rel- 
atively far more precious than much larger bequests 
later. 

In spite of the untoward conditions the College 
grew steadily during the terms of Leverett and Wads- 
worth. In the thirty years, 1707-30, there were 719 



Bachelors graduated, an average of nearly 24 to a 
class; the smallest class, that of 1713, numbered 6; 
the largest, that of 1725, numbered 45. The average 
under Leverett (1707-24) was 20; under Wadsworth 
it was nearly 34. In 1732 the estate of the College 
produced an income of £728 Is. (not including the in- 
come on property bequeathed for special purposes), 
an increase of about £100 per annum during the 
previous decade. President Wadsworth died in 
March, 1737. 

Two months later the Rev. Edward Hoi yoke was 
elected to the Presidency, in which he served longer 
— thirty-two years — than any of his predecessors or 
successors. He had been minister at Marblehead, 
but had served in the Corporation. The Corporation 
and Overseers before voting joined in prayer, in order 
to be guided aright. Their choice first fell on the Rer. 
William Cooper, who immediately declined. Then 
they elected Holyoke unanimously, an event hitherto 
unprecedented. Moreover, although they deemed it 
necessary to catechise a candidate for the professorship 
of Mathematics as to his orthodoxy, they subjected the 
President-elect to no such test The General Court 
granted him a salary of £200, in addition to the rents 
of Massachusetts Hall, and soothed the parish of 
Marblehead by a grant of £140 to his successor there. 
Holyoke was inaugurated Sept 28, 1787. The 
ceremonies on that occasion are thus described by 
Quincy : " The Governor, Overseers and Corporation 
met in the library. At the hour appointed the 
Governor led the President from the library down to 
the Hall, preceded by the Librarian, carrying the 
books, charter, laws and College seal, and by the 
Butler, bearing the Keys ; and followed by the Over- 
seers, Corporation, students and attending gentle 
After prayer by Dr. Sewall, a speech in Latin 
made by the Governor, in the course of which he 
delivered to the President the charter, keys, etc. The 
President replied in Latin. A congratulatory oration, 
by Mr. Barnard, Master of Arts, succeeded, and the 
ceremonies were concluded by singing a part of the 
seventy-eighth Psalm, and a prayer by the Rev. Thomas 
Prince. After which there was a dinner in the Hall, 
and in the evening the Colleges were brilliantly 
illuminated." l 

One of Holyoke's first duties was to preside at the 
removal of Isaac Greenwood, Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics. He had been graduated in the elate 
of 1721, had gone to London and preached there 
with some success ; had become acquainted with Mr. 
Hollis, and persuaded him to found immediately a 
Professorship of Mathematics, instead of leaving a 
bequest for that purpose, as had been his inteotioa. 
Hollis was at first pleased with Greenwood, and in* 
clined to recommend him to the new chair. Butetem 
before Greenwood quitted England, Hollis's doubts 
were excited. Greenwood had left his lodgings with* 
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out paying his bill, had run into other debts, had spent 
in a short time £300 in conviviality, and, among other 
extravagances, had bought "three pair of pearl- 
colored silk stockings." Hollis communicated his 
doubts to the Corporation, sounded them to know 
whether a friend of his, a Baptist, would be accepted ; 
but, finding sectarian prejudice stiil high— (although, 
as he asked, what had the dispute of Baptism to do 
with teaching mathematics?) — he consented to Green- 
wood's appointment The latter was a man of keen 
intellect, but habitually intemperate, and after frequent 
relapses, admonitions from the Corporation, promises 
to reform, and renewed backsliding, he waa removed 
in 1738. Three years later similar charges were 
preferred against Nathan Prince, Tutor and member 
of the Corporation. The Overseers began pro- 
ceedings for his dismissal, although they therein 
overstepped their legal prerogatives, "their juris- 
diction being appellate and not original;" but the 
Corporation waived the technical illegality and con- 
curred in the examination of Prince. Among the 
charges proved against him were," speaking with 
contempt of the President and Tutors as to learn- 
ing; 9 ' •• charging the President with making false 
records with design ; " calling one Tutor a " puppy/' 
another a " liar; " " accustoming himself to rude and 
ridiculous gestures;" " speaking out in time of 
public worship so as to excite laughter ; " " negligence 
of hi* pupils ; " and " intemperance in strong drink." 
On Feb. 18, 1741-42, it was voted to remove him, and 
although he appealed to the General Court, he was 
not reinstated. These unpleasant experiences led to 
two permanent results: the custom of appointing 
Tutors for only three years, instead of without limit, 
became fixed ; and the custom of admitting, almost 
as a matter of course, the two Senior Tutors to mem- 
bership in the Corporation waa dropped. 

Another wave of religious excitement swept at this 
time over the Colony, and broke upon the College. 
Aa early as 1736, Jonathan Edwards, pastor of the 
church at Northampton, had begun to inflame the 
imagination, not only of his parishioners, but of 
all New England, by his vivid presentation of Calvin's 
doctrines. In intellectual ability he surpassed any 
theologian who had yet been born in this country ; 
and his intense, bat narrow mind, seizing hold of the 
Calvinistic doctrines of original sin, predestination 
and similar articles of the brimstone creed, inftised 
into them his own fire and made them terribly 
lifelike to his hearers. Let it suffice to quote his de- 
scription of hell, aa illustrative of the vehemence and 
vividness of his imagination : " The world," he says, 
" will be probably converted into a great lake or 
liquid globe of fire; a vast ocean of fire, in which 
the wicked shall be overwhelmed, which will always 
be in tempest, in which they shall be tossed to and 
fro, having no rest day or night; vast waves or 
billows of fire continually rolling over their heads." 
" They shall eternally be full of the most quick and 



lively sense to feel the torment . . . not for one 
minute, nor for one day, nor for one year, nor for one 
age, nor for two nges, nor for a hundred ages, nor for 
ten thousand or millions of ages, one after another, 
but for ever and ever, without any end at all, and 
never, never be delivered." By such language aa 
this, Edwards frightened New Englandere into that 
state of panic terror which was supposed to be 
equivalent to Christlike devoutness and charity ; and 
religion was in this condition when, in Sept., 1740, 
George Whitefield, an English itinerant preacher, 
began his remarkable " revivals " in New England. 

He preached to the College students in the First 
Church at Cambridge, and was courteously received bv 
President Holyoke. He was shocked at the lack of 
true godliness in the institution, declaring Harvard 
to be almost as corrupt as the English Universities. 
" Tutors," he wrote, " neglect to pray with, and ex- 
amine the hearts of, their pupils. Discipline is at 
too low an ebb. Bad books are become fashionable 
amongst them. Tillotson aud Clarke are read instead 
of Shepard and Stoddard, and such like evangelical 
writers." Whitefield's denunciations and eloquence 
" wrought wonderfully " upon the hearts of many of 
the students. The visiting committee of the Over- 
seers reported, in June, 1741, "that they find of late 
extraordinary and happy impressions of a religious 
nature have been made, ... by which means the 
College is in better order than usual." Tutor Flynt, 
who estimated Whitefield very justly as a " zealous 
man," *• but over censorious, over ra*h, and over con- 
fident," says that at their revival meetings some of the 
students '* told of their visions, some of their convic- 
tions, some of their assurance*, some of their consola- 
tions. One pretended to see the Devil in the shape 
of a bear coming to his bedside. Others burst into a 
laugh when telling of the day of judgment ; another 
did so in prayer, which they imputed to the Devil's 
temptation ; some were under great terrors; some had 
a succession of clouds and comforts ; rome spoke of 
prayer and amendment of life as a poor foundation of 
trust, advising to look only to the merits and right- 
eousness of Christ ; some talked about the free grace 
of God in election, and of the decrees. . • • 
Many, if not all, mean well. Some have extravagan- 
cies and errors of a weak and warm imagination." 

The enthusiasm, or frenzy, could not last long ; 
within two years the reaction came ; but before this 
the College authorities deemed it their duty to reply 
to the aspersions cast by Whitefield on " the school of 
the prophets." President Holyoke declared in a ser- 
mon that never within his memory, extending back 
nearly five and thirty years, had the condition of Har- 
vard been so favorable aa then. In December, 1744, . 
"the President, Professors, Tutors and Hebrew In- 
structor" published a pamphlet containing testimony 
" against the Rev. George Whitefield and hit Con* 
duct; " and when Whitefield replied, Dr. Wiggles- 
worth (Aprit, 1745) answered him in an open letter. 
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It is our duty, he said, to examine our own heart, but 
it is not so clear that we ought to examine the hearts 
of others. Christ has said, '• I am he who searches 
the reins and hearts;" " would you have Tutors in- 
vade His prerogative? or would you introduce the 
Popish practice of auricular confession?" Holyoke 
closed the controversy in an appendix to Wiggles- 
worth's Letter, telling Whitefield that " whatever 
good was done, hath been prodigiously overbalanced 
by the evil ; and the furious zeal with which you had 
so fired the pxssiocs of the people hath, in many 
places, burnt up the very vitals of religion ; and a 
censorious, unseeable, uncharitable disposition 
hath, in multitude*, usurped the place of a godly jeal- 
ousy." 

Jonathan Edward-*, too, zealot that he was, had 
early perceived the excesses caused by the revival, a;id 
while he endeavored "to deaden and direct the flame 
he had assisted t-j kindle," his own vehement and ter- 
rible doctriaes were attacked by two liberal clergy- 
men of Boston. Charles Chauncy and Jonathan May- 
hew, who deserve to be gratefully remembered not 
only f.»r their nu re humane and charitable tenets, but 
also for the coun ..:•» with which they announced them. 
In the history of Harvard this religious controversy 
is important, because the Government of the College 
then squarely took its place on the liberal side, and at 
no time was there more danger lest it should relapse 
into the control of the more bigoted sectarians. A* a 
result, the latter concentrated their hopes on Yale Col- 
lege, and strove to make it the vessel of undefiled 
Calvinism. And whilst these dissensions perturbed 
the orthodox, the Society for Propagating the doc- 
trines of the Church of England renewed its efforts, 
and made many converts. It opened a Church in 
Cambridge, where student* who were Anglicans 
might worship, and it proposed that a bishop should 
be sent over from England to take charge of the grow- 
ing parishes. These indications of growth, although 
they must have been dUttsteful to the orthodox, no 
longer filled them with consternation ; and we may 
say that, about the year 1760, the various sects in 
Boston and its neighborhood were so well established, 
that no one could openly persecute all the others, and 
that they had begun to live together in tolerance. 
The College, which drew its scholars from all quarters 
and classes, was naturally disposed to mitigate its 
prejudices ; but for a long time to come, the dominant 
influence was Presbyterian, and Presbyterian of a type 
which would now be called extreme. 

During the French War (1766-63) the number of 
students fell off a little, but in 1765 the graduating 
clan had fifty -four member*. On the accession of 
George III (17C0), Governor Bernard suggested that 
it would be fitting for the College to congratulate the 
new monarch. Accordingly six prizes of a guinea 
each were offered for the best oration, poem, elegy on 
the late King- and ode in Latin, and for an English 
poem and ode. Graduates and undergraduates com- 



peted, and a volume containing thirty-one pieces and 
entitled Pitta* et Gratuiatio Coltegii Gantabrigienii* 
apud Xovanylos was sent to England to be presented 
to the King. To this work Governor Bernard him- 
self contributed five effusions, and President Holyoke 
anode said to be "truly Uoratian." So far as we 
can learn, George III took no notice of this, the last 
address the English sovereign ever received from the 
Corporation and students of Harvard as his subjects. 
In 1762 a petition reached the Legislature to grant a < 
charter to a college to be founded in Hampshire 
County. The pet itionc rs belonged to the strict ortho- 
dox sect, which regarded Harvard as too liberal. The 
petition passed the Legislature, and Governor Ber- 
nard had signed a bill for the incorporation of the J 
new institution, when the Harvard Overseers in alarm] 
drew up a long lift of objections. They pointed out 
that there was no need of another college ; that it 
would injure Harvard, to whose support the Colony 
had been pledged for nearly 130 years ; that it was 
desirable to maintain a high standard of learning, and 
that this would be impossible were another institu- 
tion permitted to confer decree*, because were the 
means now devoted to one divided between two, the 
standard of both would bo lowered ; that jealous- 
ies and dissensions prejudicial to the peace and edu- 
cation of the Colony would be fomented. The Gov- 
ernor declared that he would do nothing: harmful to 
the interests of Harvard, but that he would refer the 
matter to the British ministry. To them, therefore, a 
strong remonstrance was sent, with the effect of de- 
feating the grant of a charter. 

Almost immediately afterwards a calamity at Har- 
vard " turned the current of sympathy and patronage 
into its ancient channel." Early in 1764 small-pox 
broke out in Boston, and the Legislature, removing to 
Cambridge, held its sessions in Harvard Hall, where 
the Governor and Council occupied the library and 
the Representatives the apartment below. On the 
night of January 24 the Hall was burned. The fol- 
lowing account of the " most ruinous loss the College 
ever met with since its foundation " is from the lfa«»a* 
chutdU Gazette of Thursday, February 2,1764: "In 
the middle of a very tempestuous night, a severe cold 
storm of snow, we were awakened by the alarm of fire. 
Harvard Hall, the only one of our ancient buildings 
which still remained, and the repository of our most 
valuable treasures, the public library and philosophi- 
cal apparatus, was seen in flames. As it was a time 
of vacation, in which the students were all dispersed, 
not a single person wa« left in any of the Colleges, 
except two or three in that part of Massachusetts 
most distant from Harvard, where the fire could not 
be perceived till the whole surrounding air began to 
be illuminated by it. When it was discovered from 
the town it had risen to a degree of violence that de- 
fied all opposition. It is conjectured to have begun 
in a beam under the hearth in the library, where a 
fire had been kept for the use of the General Ooert> 
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now residing and sitting here by reason of the small- 
pox in Boston; from thence it burst out into the 
Library. The books easily submitted to the fury of 
the flames, which, with a rapid and irresistible prog- 
ress, made its way to the Apparatus Chamber and 
spread through the whole building. In a very short 
time this referable monument of the piety of our an- 
cestors was turned into a heap of ruins. The other 
Colleges, Stoughton Hall and Massachusetts Hall 
were in the utmost hazard of sharing the same fate. 
The wind driving the flaming cinders directly upon 
their roofs, they blazed out several times in different 
places ; nor could they have been eaved by all the 
help the town could afford had it not been for the as- 
sistance of the gentlemen of the General Court, 
among whom his Excellency the Governor was very 
active; who, notwithstanding the extreme rigor of 
the season, exerted themselves in supplying the town 
engine with water, which they were obliged to fetch 
at last from a distance, two of the College pumps 
beiog then rendered useless. Even the new and 
beautiful Hoi lis Hall — though it was on the windward 
side — hardly escaped. It stood so near to Harvard 
that the flames actually seized it, and if they had not 
been immediately suppressed must have carried it." 

The Legislature, at the instigation of Governor 
Bernard, resolved to rebuild Harvard Hall at the ex- 
pense of £2000, granted £100 for a fire-engine for 
the College and indemnified students whose books 
and furniture had been destroyed. Donations of 
money, books and apparatus flowed in from all parts 
of the American Colonies, and from the mother coun- 
try. From the list of gifts I quote two among many 
items : From John Greenwood, Great Britain, " two 
curious Egyptian mummies for the museum ;" from the 
Hon. John Hancock, Esq., " a set of the most elegant 
carpets to cover the floors of the Library, the Appara- 
tus and the Philosophy Chambers ; he also covered 
the walls of the latter with a rich paper." The losses 
were, indeed, more than made good. A finer Hall 
rose on the ruins of old Harvard, and was completed 
in June, 1766, having cost $23,000 ; and its equipment 
was better than the old ; but the loss which we to-day 
most regret, and which could not be repaired, was 
the destruction of John Harvard's books, whereby all 
pergonal relations, so to speak, between the founder 
and posterity, were swept away. 

During President Holyoke's term two other build- 
ings were added to the College. In 1741 Mrs. Holden, 
widow of Samuel Holden, late Governor of the Bank 
of England, gave £400 to build a chapel, which was 
erected in 1744. In 1702 the Legislature, taking into 
consideration the large number of students who could 
not be lodged in the then existing buildings, appro- 
priated £2000 "towards building a new College at 
Cambridge, ofthedimensions of Massachusetts Hall." 
This edifice was dedicated in January, 1764, just before 
the burning of Harvard, and was fitly named Hollb, 
alter that family to which the College owed so much. 



In 17G5, by the will of Thomas Hancock, the Col- 
lege received a legacy of £1000 sterling, to found a 
professorship of Hebrew and other Oriental Lan- 
guages, the first chair founded by an American. 
Other gifts enriched the institution and helped to 
make its work, under Holyoke's direction, more effi- 
cient. Of measures adopted to raise the standard of 
scholarship, and to improve the discipline of the 
students, I shall speak later. 

Holyoke died in June, 1769. John Winthrop, 
Hollis Professor of Mathematics, and a man of un- 
usual scientific attainments, was offered the Presi- 
dency ; but he declined, as did two other members of 
the Corporation. Then the Rev. Samuel Locke, pas- 
tor at Sherburne, was chosen, and he accepted. He 
seems to have had little force and he left no impres- 
sion on the development of the College. One of his 
contemporaries describes him as being " of an excel- 
lent spirit, and generous catholic sentiments ; a friend 
to liberty ; his greatest defect, a want of knowledge of 
the world, having lived in retirement, and perhaps 
not a general acquaintance with books." That he was 
a " frieod to liberty," was probably one of the chief 
reasons for electing him ; because by that time patri- 
otic enthusiasm had already kindled the students and 
governors at Harvard. In 1768, the members of the 
Senior Class signified their hatred of British taxation, 
by unanimously voting "to take their degrees in the 
manufactures of this country ; " and they appeared 
at commencement clad in "untaxed," home-manu- 
factured garments. In 17C8 Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson prorogued the General Court to meet at 
Harvard College on March 15th. It accordingly met, 
but when a second session was called in the month of 
May, the Corporation remonstrated that " Harvard 
College had been instituted for the sole purpose of 
the education of youth," and that it regarded this 
precedent with deep concern. But when a formal 
application was made for the use of the Halls on 
election day, it was granted, and when Hutchinson 
was appointed Governor (March, 1771) the Corpora- 
tion presented him with a complimentary address, 
and gave him a flattering reception at the College. 
Nevertheless, sentiment at Harvard was largely with 
the popular cause, and for the first time the Triennial 
Catalogue was printed with the students' names ar- 
ranged alphabetically, instead of according to the 
rank of their families, as had theretofore been the 
custom. This is but one indication of the prevailing 
republican feelings. In 1773, John Hancock was 
chosen Treasurer— an unfortunate choice, as was af- 
terwards shown ; but his popularity was so great that 
but little thought was given to his qualifications as a 
financier. Two years previous the Corporation, to 
show its admiration for him, had invited him to a 
public dinner in the Hall, "to sit with the Governors 
of the College," — an honor conferred on no other 
private person, and all the more significant then be- 
cause his avowed patriotism had made him obnoxious 
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to Governor Hutchinson and the Royalists. One 
other event, during Locke's brief term, may be men- 
tioned. In November, 1773, the Corporation, in order 
to perpetuate the memory of the benefactors of the 
College, resolved "to enter fairly in a book" their 
names and gifts; "to write their names in letters of 
gold, and place them over the windows and on the 
walls of the Chapel ;" to commemorate them by an 
oration at each Commencement; and to place on a 
tablet over the Hall door, the following dihtich from 
Martial : — 

M Sint Mfccenatcs, non decruut, Flacce, Marones ; 
Vcrgiliumque Uti vol tua rura dubunt" 

Only the first and third of these proposals were car- 
ried out. 

In December, 1773, President Locke resigned, and 
after the usual attempt to induce unwilling persons 
to succeed him, the ltev. Samuel Langdon, of Ports- 
mouth, was elected at a meeting "holden at Colonel 
Hancock's house," on July IS, 1774. From the out- 
set he was greatly harassed, owing to the political 
disturbances, which interfered with the resources of 
the College. In 1772 the Legislature had tried to 
make up the deficiencies by granting a lottery for the 
benefit of the College, but this was so uncertain a 
means that the Corporation were obliged themselves 
to take the tickets which remained unsold. The pres- 
ence of the Legislature had interfered with the usual 
work ; now came the time when soldiers were quar- 
tered in the Halls. In April, 1775, the Massachusetts 
Militia was concentrated at Cambridge, and the Col- 
lege Government removed the library and apparatus 
to Andover. The Corporation were forced to meet at 
Fowle's Tavern, in Watertown, where they voted that, 
a public Commencement being impracticable, degrees 
should be conferred by a general diploma. A little 
later they ordered the removal of the College to 
Concord, where, it had been ascertained, one hundred 
and twenty-five students could be boarded. The 
exile lasted till June, 1776. Before that time the 
British troops had evacuated Boston (March 17th); and 
the Corporation and Overseers expressed their gratitude 
to General Washington " for his eminent services in the 
cause of his country and to this society," and they 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
In a memorial to the Legislature, the injury done to 
the College by the occupation of the soldiers, and by 
the loss of rents, including the income of the Charles- 
town ferry, was set forth. Indemnification for dam- 
Iages was finally made; among the items we find 
lead taken from the roof of Harvard Hall, — pretuma 
bly for bullets,— braas knobs, and tacks. 

The College was now fully committed to the patri- 
otic cause. The Overseers examined the governors 
and instructors as to their political principles, and the 
few students who cherished Tory hopes took care to 
conceal them. Nevertheless, when General Heath, 
in the autumn of 1777, requested the use of the Col- 



lege buildings for quartering the trooj* surrendered 
by Burgoyne, the Corporation objtcted. But the 
students were dismissed from December, 1777, till the 
following February, after which there were no further 
interruptions in the College course while the Revo- 
lution lasted, although there was no public Com- 
mencement. 

Internal affairs during this period of national ex- 
citement require but little mention. The Overseers 
clashed with the Corporation in the appointment of a 
steward, and, after considerable dispute, the former 
came to the conclusion that they had no jurisdiction 
in this appointment More important was the resig- 
nation of President Langdon, in the summer of 1780. 
The btudents met and passed resolutions charging 
him with " impiety, heterodoxy, unfitness for the 
office of preacher of the Christian religion, and still 
more for that of President." A committee of twelve 
students then waited upon him with these resolutions. 
He seems to have been taken without warning and 
without having had previous intimations that he was 
unpopular. But he determined at once to resign. 
After morning prayers, two days later, he gave notice 
of his determination, adding that, as he a would be 
thrown destitute on the world/' "resolutions of a 
favorable character might be of service to him.* 
The students passed these as readily as they had 
passed the first. So far as can be learned, the under- 
graduates were, in this proceeding, only the instru- 
ments of Langdon's enemies, who did not dare, or 
care, to attack him openly. The most thai was 
hinted against him was that he had not filled his 
position with so much vigor as his predecessors be- 
fore the war ; but, considering the difficulties he had 
met and his subsequent career in the New Hampshire 
Convention, this charge lacks verisimilitude. 

Apart from his being the President of the College 
at the Revolutionary crisis, Langdon will be remem- 
bered as the President during whose term the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts waa 
framed (1780). That Constitution confirmed to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College the enjoy- 
ment of "all the powers, authorities, rights, privi- 
leges, immunities and franchises which they now 
have, or are entitled to have, hold, use, exercise and 
enjoy;" and it contained the following article: 
" Whereas, by an Act of the General Court of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, passed in the year 
1642, the Governor and Deputy-Governor for the 
time being, and all the magistrates of that jurisdic- 
tion, were, with the President and a number of the 
clergy in the said Act described, constituted the 
Overseers of Harvard College; and it being neces- 
sary, in this new Constitution of Government, to 
ascertain who shall be deemed successors to the said 
Governor, Deputy-Governor and magistrates,— It is 
declared that the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Council and Senate of this Commonwealth are and 
shall be deemed their successors, who, with the Free- 
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ident of Harvard College for the time being, together 
with the minister* of the Congregational churches 
in the towns of Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, 
Boston, Roxbury and Dorchester, mentioned in the 
said Act, shall be, and hereby are, vested with all the 
powers and authority belonging or in any way apper- 
taining to the Overseers of Harvard College. Pro- 
vided, that nothing herein shall be construed to pre- 
vent the Legislature of this Commonwealth from 
making such alterations in the government of the 
said University ss shall be conducive to its advan- 
tage and the interests of the republic of letters, in as 
full a manner as might have been done by the Legis- 
lature of the late Province of Massachusetts Day." 

The Constitution speaks indifferently of the " Col- 
lege " and " the University/ 1 this being perhaps the 
first instance when the latter term was officially used. 
It declares, further, that no person holding the office 
t of President, professor or instructor of Harvard Col- 
lege shall, at the same time, have a seat in the Senate 
or House of Representatives, Thus we see that, 
while the State kept its ex officio control over the 
government of the College, it prohibited officers of 
the College from taking part in the government of 
the State. 

Despite the troubles and interruptions incident to 
the war, the College was fairly-well attended. The 
classes at graduation averaged 84 members, that of 
1776 being the largest (43), and that of 1779 being 
the smallest (26). But the revenues suffered greatly, 
not only from stoppage of payment in some cases, 
but from the depreciation of currency. In 1778 ex- 
change on France stood at 800 per cent. ; in March, 
1779, at 400 per cent, and the next year one ream of 
paper cost £150, and a quill cost $1.50 in provincial 
money. In November, 1780, the price of the Corpo- 
ration dinner was $52.61 per person; but by that 
time the currency was almost worthless. 1 

At this turning-point in the history of Harvard — 
for the College, after the Revolution, soon ceased to 
look to the Commonwealth for regular grants of mo- 
ney—we may fitly pass in review the dealing of the 
Legislature with the College. Our general verdict 
must be that, after the first vote of the General Court, 
in 1636, to appropriate £400 to a school at Newtown, 
the Colony never gave Harvard the financial support 
which it deserved. The grants were irregular, — oAen 
made only after repeated entreaties, and seldom paid 
promptly. The Legislature erected, besides the orig- 
inal Hall, Massachusetts, Hollis and new Harvard 
Halls, and contributed £1000 out of £1800 towards 
Wadsworth House. It allowed the College the in- 
come of the Charlestown Ferry, which, in 1639, 
amounted to £50, but which in some years was less than, 
the expenses. President Dunster'e annual stipend pro- 
bably did not exceed £100, paid in rates ; Chauncy re- 
ceived the same; Hoar had £160 per annum; Oakee 
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had £100 from the Colonial Treasury, and £50 in "coun- 
try pay," corn, wheat, etc ; the grant to Mather whs 
at first £100, theu enly £50; Vice-President Wil- 
lard received from £-30 t > £00 ; Leverett's salary was 
fixed at £150, subsequently increastd by £30, £40, 
and once by £50; but the average was about £180; 
Wadsworth was assigned a grant of £400, £360 of 
which to be paid by the General Court, and £40 to be 
derived from the rents of Ma^ftchu*etts Hall; the 
grants to Holyoke averaged £250, plus the aforesaid 
rents. About the middle of the 18th century the Leg- 
islature began to eke out the salaries of the profes- 
sors by grants; the Professor of Divinity received 
£100, of Mathematics, £80, and of Hebrew, £20- 
Quincy estimates that the total amount granted an- 
nually during Holyoke*s term never exceeded £450, 
and often fell far short of that figure. Many of the 
lands granted to the College from time to time, al- 
though they aggregated several thousand acres, were 
never secured, owing to some flaw in the claim, or were 
in remote places where they produced but little. 

The revenues of the College, apart from the above- 
mentioned subsidies, increased very slowly. In 1654, 
the income applicable to general purposes was only 
£27, of which £15 was set aside for scholarships. The 
receipts from all sources from 1654 to 1668, were £2,- 
618. In 1632 the property of Harvard was valued at 
£2141 ; in 1693 the income was £318. Under the 
prudent management of Thomas Brattle, who was 
Treasurer for twenty years (till 1713), the estate of the 
College was increased in value to £2952 ; in 1746 this 
had risen to £1 1,150, producing yearly, at six per cent., 
£669. Owing to the depreciation of the currency the 
entire stock of the College in 1770 was estimated at 
only £12,923, of which £6,188 was specifically appro- 
priated ; the income in that year amounted to £1513, 
the expensea to £1251. In 1776 the resources were 
valued at £16,444. Thus we see that even during 
the period when Harvard had every reason to look to 
the State for generous nurture and encouragement, 
the support from private benefactors exceeded many 
times that bestowed by the State with a niggardly 
and begrudging hand. This fact, so discreditable to 
the Legislature, furniehea, nevertheless, the best proof 
that the institution had taken deep roots in the re- 
spect of the community ; and that, in spite of politi- 
cal and theological controversies, which sometimes 
interrupted and sometimes dried up the stream of offi- 
cial bounty, there were alwaya high-minded men and 
women who recognized the preciousnesa of the higher 
learning, and who gave liberally to help its dissemi- 
nation. The University, like the circle of authors or 
painters, which depends upon the favor of a prince or 
a parliament, may flourish for a time; to be perma- 
nent, however, it mu*t have no patron but the public, 
which has no party or personal interests to serve, and 
only desires the untrammeled propagation of the beat 
knowledge and the highest culture. 
In December, 1781, the Rev. Joseph Willard waa 
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elected to succeed President Langdon. He was em- 
barrassed from the outset by the financial status of 
the College. In 1773 John Hancock had been chosen 
Treasurer. At that time he was the most popular 
and influential man in Massachusetts. Having in- 
herited, from his uncle, a few years before, the largest 
fortune that had been amassed up to that time in New I 
England, he had given to the College about £.V>0 for j 
books, and the "elegant carpets'' and wall-paper be- j 
fore referred to. He was, moreover, the leader of the 
patriotic party, generally popular, except with the 
Royalists, and very ambitious. No doubt the Corpora- 
tion believed that they would do well in entrusting 
the funds of the College to a man at once so rich and 
bo conspicuous; but they soon learned that brilliancy 
in politics is not always accompanied by punctuality 
and wisdom in money matters. More than a year 
elapsed, but Hancock made no settlement of his ac- 
counts, and the Corporation would gladly have asked 
him to resign had they not been afraid of incensing 
him. President Langdon sent him a Utter urging a 
statement ; then a second letter, yet no answer came. 
To a third request, Hancock replied that he was 
"busily engaged," but would "soon appoint a day to 
attend to business." The Corporation met, but the 
Treasurer did not appear. Then they sent a formal 
communication to him, stating their "unhappines3 at 
being disappointed as to the promised settlement ; 
they knew his patriotic exertions in his country's 
cause, and were willing to allow much for this plea 
of delay ; but it was their duty to be solicitous for the 
seminary ; they were accountable to the Overseers 
and the world." They requested further that the pa- 
pers of the College might be left with them during 
his absence; "otherwise all will be in confusion.'* 
Hancock was soon to go to Philadelphia to attend the 
Congress. A messenger was accordingly despatched 
to Concord, where he was, to ask him to deliver "the 
moneys, bonds and other papers belonging to the Col- 
lege treasury." By this messenger the following an- 
swer was reiuraed: "Mr. Hancock presents his com- 
pliments to the Rev. President and the other gentle- 
men who were present yesterday at the meeting, and 
acquaints them that he has at heart the interest of 
the College as much as any one, and will pursue it. 
He is much surprised and astonished at the contents 
of the President's letter, as well a* at the doings of 
the gentlemen present, which he very seriously re- 
sents; aud however great the gentlemen may think 
the burden upon his mind may be, Mr. Hancock is 
not disposed to look upon it in that light, nor shall 
the College suffer any detriment in his absence, as he 
has already determined those matters ; but if the gen- 
tlemen choose to make a public choice of a gentleman 
to the displacing him, they will please to act their 
pleasure. Mr. Hancock writes in great hurry, being 
much engaged, but shall write very particularly, or 
be at Cambridge In person as soon as tip Congress 
rises. He leaves all his matters in the hands of a 



gentleman of approved integrity, during his absence, 
which he is not disposed to alter, and perad venture 
hit absence may not be longer than a voyage to Ma- 
chias." The Corporation evidently got small comfort 
from this reply. Another year passed; still they did 
hot dare to remove the obstinate Treasurer, who 
persistently neglected his duties. They took meas- 
ures to collect their rents and the earnings of the 
Ferry, but went no further. 

In 1 770, Hancock being then in Philadelphia, the 
President wrote him a very humble letter setting 
forth the embarrassed condition of the College ; he re- 
mained silent. To a second entreaty he replied that 
he had just sent a messenger " in a light wagon, with 
orders tc bring all his books and papers across the 
country to Philadelphia from Boston," in order that he 
might, arrange them. So the personal property of 
Harvard was transferred to the Quaker City, where it 
remained till the following year, when the Corpora- 
tion, having received no account, and being alarmed 
for the safety of the securities, despatched Tutor 
Hall to bring them back. But Hancock, although 
he let them go, would neither settle nor resign. 
Another communication, covering twenty-eight quarto 
page*, did not move him, if, indeed, he ever read it. 
At last, after much hesitation, with the concurrence 
of the Overseers, they elected (July 14, 1777), Ebenexer 
Storer, to supersede in the Treasurership, " the Honora- 
ble John Hancock, whose employment in the Ameri- 
can Congress unavoidably prevent] his attending to 
the business of that office." * 

Hancock regarded this action as a personal insult, 
and never forgave it, but during the remainder of his 
life he cootinued to wreak his resentment on the Col- 
lege, by the same spiteful and embarrassing methods. 
The Corporation made more than one effort to con- 
ciliate him, requesting, for example, that he would 
permit his portrait to be painted at their expense 
" and placed in the philosophy chamber, by that of 
his honorable uncle." In 1779 it was voted to pot 
in suit the bond which he had filed on his appoint- 
ment as Treasurer, but this vote was reconsidered. 
The following year he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, a position he filled continuously till 1785, 
and the Corporation sang another tune in a compli- 
mentary address in which they expressed " their hap- 
piness that a gentleman is placed at the head of the 
General Court and of the Overseers, who has given 
such substantial evidence of his love of letters and 
affection to the College, by the generous and repeated 
benefactions with which he hath endowed it." Blan- 
dishments, however, were as futile as threats : Hancock 
knew his power, and gratified his vindictive spirit by 
using it. In 1788 the Overseers determined to force 
an issue ; but at their very next meeting Hancock 
presided, and they quailed before him. Then, aa if 
to tantalise them further, he promised to bring in 
a statement; but when the time eame he post* 
poned it. Finally, on February 10, 1785, Treasurer 
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Storer was able to report that Governor Hancock had 
made a final settlement of his accounts, by which it 
appeared that he still owed the College £1054. This 
balance he delayed to pay ; nor could the College, 
whether by entreaty or threatening to resort to law, 
get it from him. He died in October, 1793, and two 
years later his heirs made a payment of nine years' 
interest. The principal was paid six or seven yeats 
afterwards, but without compound interest, " whereby 
the College loses upwards of $526." The motives of 
this disgraceful conduct seem not hard to explain. 
Hancock was doubtless flattered by his election to the 
Treasurerahip ; but he had no experience as a finan- 
cier, and was soon drawn into the more exciting politi- 
cal life in which he shone, but which caused him to 
neglect his duties as Treasurer. When his neglect 
became apparent, through the respectful intimations 
of the Corporation, his vanity was piqued, and thence- 
forth, feeling secure of his public position, he deter- 
mined to punish them by systematic harassing and 
delays. That he needed the College funda, or di- 
verted them temporarily to his own use, was never 
charged, for his private fortune was so great (£70,000) 
that he could have settled his account in full at any 
time that he had chosen. But to ambitioua men 
of a certain calibre, all the glory and honor they 
derive from success in work for which they are fitted 
do not atone for the pangs their pride suffers when 
they have been found negligent or incompetent in 
work undertaken by them without proper qualifica- 
9 lion. 

While this unseemly and annoying conflict was in 
progress, the College was engaged in a financial 
struggle with the Legislature. Harvard had loyally 
converted its funds into currency early in the Revo- 
lution, but before the War closed the currency had 
depreciated so far that it required seventy-five dollars 
in paper to purchase one dollar in gold. In 1777 the 
feea for tuition were increased in order to make good 
the diminishing salaries of the instructors; and in 
1780 the Legislature was petitioned to supply by 
grants the constantly growing deficit. Then fol- 
lowed a memorial asking the General Court to pledge 
itself to pay to the President a permanent and ade- 
quate salary; but the Court refused, preferring to 
keep that officer dependent upon it, for irregular and 
uneven grants. It appropriated £300 for the first 
yexr of President Wi I lard's term. The Corporation 
then endeavored to equalize the salaries of professors, 
by assessments on the students ; and the rents of 
Massachusetts Hall were doubled (to £120) for the 
benefit of the President. The Legislature continuing 
Mtingy, another petition was presented, which brought 
from it (July, 1783) grants of £166 for the President, 
and of about £100 each for the Professors of Divinity, 
Mathematics and Oriental Languages, bat these grants 
were no longer " gratuitous, 11 but " on account of ser- 
vices done, and to be done, he (the grantee) to be ac- 
countable for the same," an intimation which the 



beneficiaries regarded as ominous. 1 The position of 
the President and Professors became precarious, so 
that the Corporation authorized the Treasurer to lend 
them money at interest, until the Legislature 
should fulfil its pledges. But this the legislature 
never did ; its last subsidy to the President and Pro- 
fessors was on May 31, 1786, when it appropriated 
£480 for the former, and upwards of £240 to each of 
the latter. These sums enabled them to settle their 
indebtedness to the Treasurer, but left no provision 
for the future. The next year the Treasurer reported 
that during the past decade the College had suffered 
a clear loss of £13,702 6*. 2d. But the Court gave no 
relief, and in February, 1791, voted that it was inex- 
pedient to make any grants to College officers. A 
final effort was made in the following January to 
bring the Court to terms ; it was shown that more 
than £3000 had been loaned to the President and 
Professors, and it was prayed that the College be re- 
imbursed ; this last appeal, however, was treated like 
its predecessors, and thenceforth the Corporation as- 
sumed the responsibility of providing in full the 
officers' salaries. The notes due for advances were 
canceled. Happily, through the skillful management 
of Storer, the Treasurer, and of James Bowdoin and 
John Lowell, the financial resources of the College 
had gradually been augmented. The investments, 
made in uncertain times, proved lucrative, and in 
1793 the Treasurer's report stated that the pergonal 
estate amounted to $182,000, of which about $82,000 
were appropriated for special purposes. That was the 
first year In which the English system of reckoning was 
dropped, and the American adopted. We have now 
arrived at a period, therefore, when the College had 
to depend upon itself, but when the State, while 
refusing monetary support, still arrogated the right 
of supervisional control. But, as this was the first 
step toward the ultimate emancipation of Harvard 
from all political control, we see now that the gain 
far exceeded the sacrifices which it temporarily de- 
manded. 

The administration of Willard coincided with other 
changes which proved beneficial to the development 
of the College. The standard of scholarship was 
raised ; the Medical School was founded on very 
humble beginnings; four professorships (E. Hersey, 
Alford, A. Hersey and Erving) were added to the 
foundations; the system of discipline was remodeled. 
The graduating classes between 1781 and 1804, inclu- 
sive, averaged forty, that of 1804 having sixty-one 
members, the largest number up to that time. In Oc- 
tober, 1790, the College was honored by a visit from 
President Washington, who, in reply to an address 
from the Corporation, complimented the prosperous 
condition of the "literary republic," and hoped that 
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i4 tbe muses might long enjoy a tranquil residence 
within the walla of this* University.*' 

President Willard died iu September, 1804, and 
nearly two year?* elapsed before his successor, the 
Rev. Samuel Webber, Hollia Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, was elected. In the interim the office had been 
offered to richer Ames, the first layman, so far as I 
have learned, who was elected to the Presidency of 
Harvard, 1 — but he declined. Mr. Webber came into 
olfice just at the outbreak of a new religious contro- 
versy, the echoes of which were heard far down the 
present century. It is ihe inherent nature of sects to 
become diversified; some members clinging rigidly 
to the letter of their creed and to tradition, while 
others move on to larger interpretations. Midway 
between these factions oscillate the moderates, who 
hold some of the views of each but do not approve of 
the extremes of either. Presbyterianism in New Eng- 
land was, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the verge of a new disintegration ; the mem- 
bers of the advanced party, carrying freedom of in- 
quiry to its logical conclusion, were beginning to be 
known as Unitarians, whom the conservatives looked 
upon with abhorrence as no better than skeptics or 
atheists. The line of demarcation was clearly defined 
in the controversy over the election of a successor to 
the chair of Divinity, which was left vacant by the 
death of Dr. Tappan in 1S04. The corporation elected 
the Rev. Henry Ware, of Hingham, whose views were 
then deemed radical. He was stoutly resisted. The 
orthodox declared that " soundness and orthodoxy " 
were the requisites demanded by Hollis of the candi- 
dates to this professorship; that "soundness and or- 
thodoxy" were to be found among Calvin ists only ; 
and that the candidate should submit to an exami- 
nation of faith. Dr. Ware's supporters replied that 
such an examination " was a barbarous relic of in- 
quisitorial power, alien alike from the genius of our 
government and the spirit of our people; that the 
College had been dedicated to Christ and not toCalvin 
— to Christianity and not to sectarianism ; that Hollis, 
though agreeing with Calvinists in some points, was 
notoriously not a CalvinUt; and that, by his statutes, 
he prescribed the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament as the rule of his Professor's faith, and not the 
Assembly's Catechism." At last Dr. Ware's election 
was concurred in by the Overseers (May, 1805), but 
it caused so great annoyance to the orthodox, that 
Dr. Pearson, Hancock Professor of Hebrew, resigned 
(March, 180G), giving as his reason that " events dur- 
ing the past year having so deeply affected his mind, 
beclouded the prospect, spread such a gloom over the 
University, and compelled him to tike such a view of 
its iuternal state and external relations, of its radical 
and constitutional maladies, as to exclude the hope 
of rendering any essential service to the interests of 
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religion by continuing his relation to it" His res- 
ignation was accepted by the Overseers who stated 
that " they are not apprehensive the University is in 
so unfortunate a state as he has represented." 

In 17S0 the original ^toughton Hall, which was situ- 
ated at right angles to Massachusetts and Harvard, near 
the present site of the University, had to be demol- 
ished on account of its decay ; but, with the increased 
number of students another dormitory was needed. 
This, the present Stoughton, was erected in 1805 at 
the expense of the college. The corporation then pe- 
titioned the Legislature for assistance to repair Massa- 
chusetts and other buildings, and, in 1806, permission 
was granted to them to raise $30,000 by lottery. 
From the proceeds of this lottery ($29,000) a new hull 
was built, at the cost of $24,000, and, on its comple- 
tion in 1813, it was called after Sir Matthew Hoi- 
worthy, to whom the college wss indebted for the 
largest single benefaction it had received in the sev- 
enteenth century (£1000 sterling). In 1806, John 
Quincy Adams was appointed fiist Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric aud Oratory. 

Si^ns of a more liberal spirit in religion were now 
rapidly multiplying in New England, and its effect 
was soon felt at Harvard. The election of Jam** 
Bowdoin to the Corporation in 1792 may now be looked 
upon as an entering wedge, for he was the first lay 
Fellow (excepting previous Treasurers, Professors or 
Tutors) ever admitted to that body. Experience in 
his case suggested that a modification of the member- 
ship of -the Board of Overseers would be desirable. 
The limitation of the original charter to the ministers 
and magistrates of Cambridge and -five neighboring 
towns deprived the College of the services of suitable 
men; while the admission of the State Senate, by 
the Constitution of 1780, created a considerable 
number of Overseers whose knowledge of and interest 
in the College were slight or perfunctory, whose term 
was brief aud uncertain, and whose time was fully oc- 
cupied with politics and legislation. In March, 1810, 
therefore, an amendment was passed to the following 
effect: " The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Coun- 
cil, the President of the Senate, and Speaker of toe 
House of Representatives, and the President of the 
College, for the time beiug, with fifteen ministers of 
Congregational Churches, and fifteen laymen, all in* 
habitants within the State, to be elected as provided 
in the act," were constituted " the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College." The fifteen laymen were to be 
elected by the rest of the Board, which thus perpet- 
uated itself. The Legislature carefully respected the 
ancieut privileges of the College, by providing that 
this act should not take effect until it had been ac- 
cepted by the Corporation and Overseers, which they 
did. In July, 1810, President Webber died, sod wss 
succeeded by the Rev. John Thornton Kirklsnd, 
pastor of the new South Church in Boston. 

Political partisanship then ran high, and, In 181*, 
the Senate comphtiucd that it had been deprived by 
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the recent act of some of iu privilege*, and a bill to 
repeal it wai introduced. The Corporation testified 
that the College had been benefited by the change, 
but the act was repealed and the previous one re- 
stored. The Corporation insisted that since the act 
of 1810 had become valid only by their consent and 
that of the Overseers, it could not be annulled with- 
out their approval. The Overseers waived all opin- 
ion as to the act of 1812 until the Supreme Court 
should pass upon it. They organized according to 
the act of 1810, and another Board organized accord- 
ing to the Constitution of 1780 ; the latter body, how- 
ever, exercised the functions of dt facto Overseers 
until February, 1814, when, a change of parties in the 
control of the State Government having taken place, 
the act of 1810 was restored, and approved, and it 
remained in vigor for nearly forty years. 

The Presidency of Kirkland witnessed the expan- 
sion of Harvard from a College into a University, by 
j the creation of several departments, or schools, in 
1 addition to the Academic department Of these — the 
j Medical School; the Divinity School, and the Law 
i School — tome account will be given later. Five pro- 
' fessorships were founded, or for the first time filled, 
; during Kirkland's term. The College received its 
t las* subsidy from the State, which, in 1814, appropri- 
ated a bank tax amounting to 810,000 annually for 
ten years " for the encouragement of literature, piety, 
morality, and the useful arts and sciences,*' with the 
restriction that a fourth part of this annual sum 
should go " towards the partial or total reduction of 
the tuition fees of such students, not exceeding one- 
half the whole number of any clan, who may apply 
therefor, according to the judgment of the Corpora- 
tion.** Of the unencumbered moneys, upwards of 
$21,400 were devoted to the building of the Medical 
School. In 1815 University Uall was completed at 
an expense cf *C5,0Q0, partly paid from the unappro- 
priated funds of the College, and partly from the bank 
tax. An act of February 12. 1814, increased the 
value of property exempt from taxation which the 
College might hold in Massachusetts, to the value of 
$12,000 per annum, in addition to what it was then 
authorized to hold. 

In 1820 an effort was made towards the further lib* 
eravlixing of the membership of the Board of Over- 
aeerm, by declaring eligible to election the ministers 
{ of amy Christian Church, irrespective of denomina- 
tion. The Corporation and Overseers approved this 
Velbrxn, and a coram ttee of delegates of the people 
of the Commonwealth, assembled to propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution, presented through its 
chairman, Danlvl Webater, a favorable repot L Bat 
when this amendment was submitted to a popular 
vote, the people of Massachusetts defeated it by 
21,123 votes in the negative, to 8020 in the affirma- 
tive. All clergymen who did not belong to Cingre- 
gatiooal Churches still remained, therefore, under 
the 



Kirkland's administration was early successful, in 
part owing to his energy and wisdom, and in part 
owing to the remarkable body of men who, as mem- 
bers of the Corporation, assisted him with their coun- 
sel and support. ' Previously to this time "the duties 
of President." says Quincy, u were limited to per- 
forming devotional services morning and evening in 
the chapel ; expounding some portion of Scripture, or 
delivering some religious discourse, ' at least once a 
month;' presiding at meetings of the Corporation 
and Immediate Government [College Faculty]; acting 
as recording officer of each of these bodies ; and exe- 
cuting such duties as were specifically assigned to 
him, usually as chairman of a committee. The gen- 
eral superintendence of the seminary, the distribution 
of its studies, the appointment of Tutors in case of 
any sudden vacancy, and in short all the executive 
powers relative to discipline and instruction, when not 
exercised by the Corporation itself, were carried into 
effect by the President, Professors and Tutors, 
constituting a board denominated 'the Immediate 
Government' In this board the President always 
stood in the relation of prlmw inter para, without 
other authority than that of a double vote, in case of 
an equivote." In 1811 and 1812 the Corporation 
granted to the President larger powers ; authorising 
him M from time to time to make such regulations re- 
specting the instruction and the government of the 
students as he shall think reasonable and expedient, 
which regulations shall have the force of laws till the 
same be disallowed by the Corporation and Over- 
seers;" but he could not alter any punishment or 
mode of inflicting the same. Dr. Kirkland used this 
enlarged authority very sparingly, aud, so far as the 
records show, he never exercised it without con- 
sulting the Faculty; but, during the latter part of his 
administration he was embarrassed by discontent 
which manifested itself both inside and outside it 
the Faculty, and sprang from various cause*. 

In the first place, the old quarrel concerning who 
was eligible to be a Fellow was revived. In 1806, on 
the resignation of Professor Pearson and the election 
of Chief Justice Parsons to the Corporation, that* 
body contained, for the first time in its history, no 
member of the Faculty ; and as successive vacancies 
were filled by non-resident Fellows, the Faculty be* 
gan to surmise that a precedent had been established 
against the election of any of their number in the 
future. In 1823 they protested against the disposition 
44 to degrade them to the rank of ministerial officers, 
and to subject them to the discretionary govei?~ % 
of an individual," and they attributed the unaat 
tory condition which they thought existed L at 
College to the fact that they had no representative in 
the Corporation. Learning the details of the cou* 
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troversy which had raged concerning Fellows a hun- 
dred years before, they "came to the conclusion that 
residence was originally a qualification for fellowship, 
and that, conformably to the Charter, the Corporation 
ought to consist of Fellows— that is, of resident officers 
of the College." The death of the Hon. John Phil- 
lips (1823) gave them the opportunity they desired, 
and they presented a memorial to the Corporation, 
setting forth their claims. This thrust a dilemma 
upon the Corporation : if it elected a member of the 
Faculty, the memorialists would infer that their 
claim was recognized as just, and the non-resident 
Fellows would thereby seem to have no legal right to 
their oflice; but if, on the other hand, a non-resident 
were chosen to succeed Phillips, the memorialists 
would urge that the policy of excluding the Faculty 
from representation was to be persisted in. The Cor- 
poration laid their difficulties before the petitioners, 
who immediately addressed the Overseers. The lat- 
ter, after deliberation, resolved, that it did not appear 
that the resident instructors had any exclusive right 
to be chosen members of the Corporation ; that non- 
resident Fellows did not therefor forfeit their offices; 
and that it was not expedient to expres3 any opinion 
on the subject of future elections. The Hon. Charles 
Jackson, a non-resident, was soon afterwards nomi- 
nated, and, some explanations having passed between 
the Corporation and Overseers, he was confirmed. 
Thus was finally settled a dispute that had been settled 
in the same way a century before. 

About this time also the impression spread that the 
"discipline, instruction and morals" of the College 
needed correction. The Overseers accordingly ap- 
pointed a committee of seven, of which Joseph Story 
was chairman, to investigate. In May, 1824, they 
recommended various changes, the principal being 
that the President should be accorded larger author- 
ity and thould be relieved, as far as possible, from 
merely ministerial duties; that Professors and Tutors 
should be divided into separate departments, each 
department to have at its head a Professor whoshouM 
superintend its studies and instructors, "with the 
privilege of recommending its instructors to the Cor- 
poration for appointment;" that a board of three 
persons, presided over by a Professor, should look 
after the discipline of each College Hall, a similar 
board to superintend students who lodged outside of 
the College, but no extreme punishment to be in- 
flicted without the President's cognizance and ap- 
proval ; that there be two classes of studies — those 
necessary for a degree and those which students 
might elect; that each class of students should be 
subdivided into sections for recitations, which should 
be " more searching than at present ; " that students 
should take notes at lectures, and pass an annual ex- 
amination ; that students should be admitted who did 
not wish a degree, but did wish '* to pursue particular 
studies to qualify them for scientific and mechauical 
employment and the active business of life;' 9 that 



fines should be abolished, and records of conduct 
kept and sent quarterly to students' parents; that 
some officer should "visit, every evening, the room of 
every student ; " that no student under sixteen years 
of age should be admitted ; that the expense of edu- 
cation should be reduced ; and that the visitatorial 
authority of the Overseers should be more efficient, 
the President and Professors to report to them at a 
meeting every winter. This recommendation met 
with strong opposition, led by the Rev. Andrews 
Norton; but at last (June 10, 1825) the Corporation 
passed a new code of laws, in which the " Immediate 
Government " was authorized to call itself the "Fac- 
ulty of the University," with power to act by com- 
mittees; the President was relieved of his ministerial 
duties, was charged with executing the measures of 
the Faculty, but was not granted visitatorial power 
nor independent negative ; departments were created ; 
students were classified according to proficiency; the 
salaries of President and Professors were made to de- 
pend, in a measure, on the number of students; per- 
sons not candidates for a degree rere admitted to 
special study ; examinations were made more frequent 
and vigorou> ; fines were abolished and a scheme of 
punishment— the various penalties of which were 
caution, warning, solemn admonition, official notice 
to parents, rustication and expulsion — were adopted. 

A third difficulty arose during this decade from the 
state of the College finances. The institution had 
expanded rapidly, but in so doing its expenditures 
had exceeded its revenues. More power had been al- 
lowed to President Kirkland in the disposal of the 
income, and he had favored the passage of a law bj 
which a Tutor, after six years of satisfactory service, 
should be promoted to a professorship, with an in- 
creased salary. The price of tuition was raised, one 
quarter, to fifty-five dollars per annum, and lest this 
should diminish the number of students the Corpora- 
tion undertook to " assist meritorious students when 
unable to pay the additional tuition." Professors* 
salaries were also augmented. The grant from the 
Legislature of $10,000 for ten years served, while it 
lasted, to maintain this more expensive system, al- 
though a large part of the graut was devoted, as has 
been said, to the erection of the Medical School and to 
other purposes. When this grant ceased, the number 
of students fell off. Already clamors for retrench- 
ment had been heard, but the Corporation hoped thai 
the Legislature would continue its subsidies. When, 
however, it became evident (in 1824) that the Legis- 
lature would do no more, economy had to be rigidly 
practiced. The Treasurer's report for the year ending 
June 30, 1825, showed an excess of expenses over 
income of more than $4000, while there were but 
about 200 students, as compared with upwards of 800 
in 1824. A committee of the Corporation made a 
thorough examination of the Treasurer's books for 
the past seventeen years, and found no evidence of 
1 misuse; they then proposed measures for retrench* 
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\ ment, such as the union of professorships and the 
• imposition of more work on instructors. The Presi- 
\ dent was asked to discharge his secretary, whose 
/ duties were transferred to the steward. Beneficiary 
aid to students from the unappropriated funds of the 
College was cut off, and the interest on appropriated 
funds was reduced from six to five and one-half per 
cent. The Treasurer was required to submit every 
month to the Overseers a statement of his expendi- 
tures, and he was authorized to make no payments 
without the sanction of that Board. By these reforms 
the annual deficit of the C jllcge was wiped out, and 
" a foundation was laid for a prosperous state of its 
v' finances'* (1828). 

The students objected to the ordinance, referred to 
above, by which they were classified in sections ac- 
cording to proficiency, and their discontent was the 
cause of so frequent disorders, that the President 
advised that the obnoxious law be rescinded ; and 
this was done (1827) in all departments except that 
of Modern Languages, Shortly afterward President 
Kirkland, who 'had previously suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, presented his resignation. He went out of 
office with the personal good-will even of those who 
had most strenuously opposed some of his innova- 
tions. Looking back upon his administration after 
more than sixty years, we can give it the praise* it 
merits. Kirkland was the first President to show, by 
his acts, that he recognized the distinction between a 
college and a university ; he showed that he believed 
that Harvard should and could fulfil the dutiea of a 
university; and he devoted all his energy towards 
her expansion. He was instrumental in the erection 
of Holworthy, the original Medical School, University 
and Divinity Hall ; and he saw the addition of five 
professorships (Eliot, Rumford, Royal 1, Smith and 
Dane) to the endowed foundations of the College. 

His successor, JosjajLJQuipjcj. (1829-45), pursued, 
in general, the expansive policy already laid down. 
The number of students increased steadily, the aver- 
age of the graduating class being fifty-six, besides the 
members of the schools. The finances were correspond- 
, ingly prosperous. In August, 1840, the capital of the 
University wss estimated at $646,235.17, of which, 
however, only $156,000 could be applied to the unre- 
served use of the College. In 1882 a Law School 
building was completed at the expense of Nathan 
Dane; and in 1839 the Library built from a legacy of 
•Christopher Qore, at a cost of $73,000, was dedicated. 
In the latter year also William Cranch Bond trans- 
ferred his whole apparatus to Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed Astronomical Observer to the University, and 
was installed in suitable buildings, for which a foun- 
dation was laid by subscription. The religious tend- 
ency at this time was towards liberalism. UniUrian 
doctrines of what now seems a~mH<Tfype had spread 
throughout Massachusetts and were supposed to have 
their nursery at Harvard • hot so conservative and 
timorous was the majority at the College that when 



Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered an address before 
the Divinity students (July 15, 183S), the College au- 
thorities and the public were alarmed at the boldness 
of his ideas, which some did not hesitate to say were 
subversive of religion and morals. Even the Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr., felt obliged to declare that the 
prevalence of some of Emerson's statements " would 
tend to overthrow the authority and influence of 
Christianity." 1 In 1834 the Legislature passed an 
act entitling clergymen of any denomination to stand 
as candidates for Overseers, but this did not go into 
operation until 1843. 

The most important academic event during Quincy'a 
term was the celebration, on the 8th of September, 
1836, of the two hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Harvard. A pavilion of white canvas was 
erected in the College grounds, near the present site 
of the Library, covering nearly 18,000 square feet, 
being 150 feet long and 120 feet broad; and supported 
in the centre by a pillar 65 feet high, and on the 
sides by 44 shorter pillars. Evergreens and flowers 
decorated the pillars; blue and white streamers "ra- 
diated from the centre to the sides of the tent," which 
were erected on sloping ground, so that "the tables 
rose one above another in the form of an amphi- 
theatre." The entrances to the College Halls were 
also decorated, and arches, bearing the names of Har- 
vard, Dun8ter and Chauncy, were erected over the 
three principal entrances to the grounds. On the 
morning of the celebration a white banner, on which 
was emblaxoned the device of the first College seal, was 
raised over the pavilion. A vast concourse of graduates 
and sight-seeers thronged the town. At ten o'clock a 
procession was formed in front of the University, under 
the chief marshalship of Robert C. Winthrop; Samuel 
Emery, of the Class of 1774, headed the line of grad- 
uates, the oldest living graduate, Judge Wingate 
(Class of 1759), being unable to attend. The proces- 
sion marched to the Congregational Church, where 
Dr. Ripley "offered a solemn and fervent prayer;*' 
then was sung "Fair Harvard," an ode written for 
the occasion by the Rev. Samuel 1*. Oilman (class of * 
1819); after which "President Quincy commanded, 
during two hours, the attention of the audience." 
The services over, the procession moved to the pavil- 
ion, where 1500 persons partook of dinner. Edward 
Everett, the President of the day in the absence of 
H. G. Otis, began the speech-making, and was fol- 
lowed by ex-Pres. Kirkland, Dr. Palfrey, Justice 
Story, Dr. J. C. Warren, Chief Justice Shaw, Governor 
Levi Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Lcverett Saltonstall 9 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., Robert C. Wiuthrop and other 
distinguished speakers, until eight o'clock in the 
evening, when the assembly was "adjourned to meet 
at this place on the 8th of September, 1986." The 
yard and buildings were then " brilliantly illuminated 
by the students, at tho expense of the Corporation, 

* t J. B. C*U*a " Mtmuir of aWt uq a ," sv, Ktt, 
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The name of each of the College halls appeared in 
letters of light, together with the dates of their erec- 
tion, and appropriate mottoes." 

During Quincy's term the old Congregational 
Church, which stood near where Dane Hull now 
stands, was taken down (1833); the land hclonging to 
it was added to the College enclosure, and the new 
church (now the First Unitarian) was erected. Four 
professorships were founded by private benefactors in 
t the University, viz.: Natural History (Fisher), His- 
r tory (McLean), Eloquence (Parkman), Astronomy aud 
Mathematics (Parkman). A fund wa* also subscribed 
for the purchase of books for the new Library. 
President Quincy resigned in August, 1845, leaving 
behind him the reputation of having been "the Great 
Organizer of the University." He was succeeded by 
the Hon. Edward Everett, whose varied achievements 
in politics and literature had qualified him, it was 
thought, to direct the rapidly expanding University. 
But after three years of service he resigned, having 
found that the innumerable petty duties which were 
then thrust upon the President, from the oversight 
of "the spots on the carpet in a pew of the Chapel to 
the reception of the King's son on an occasion of 
ceremony," were "more than his flesh and blood could 
stand." Yet, during his brief term, he furthered the 
interests of Harvard. College House (1S46), the Ob- 
servatory (1846) and the Lawrence Scientific School 
(1848) were added during hU administration, aud 
one professorship, that of Anatomy (Parkinan), was 
founded. The resources of Harvard were still quite 
inadequate to its needs, and in 1849 the State was 
petitioned for an appropriation; but to no purpose. 
The annual income from funds applicable to the Col- 
lege was but $2G,G33, whereas the expenses amounted 
to more than $40,000, 60 that the deficiency had to be 
made up from the tuition fee of the student**, which 
was then (1848) J?75. ! Some persons interested in the 
College objected strongly to the efForU to convert it 
into a University — this title had been formally 
adopted by Pres. Everett — declaring that the real 
purpose of the institution should be to furnish a solid 
literary education, and not to provide mere smatterings 
in many departments. One critic condemned the 
rage for extravagance in buildings; the new Library, 
he said, had cost $73,000, while the fund for supply- 
ing it with books was only $21,000; whence be in- 
ferred that the Corporation set a value of seventy- 
three on stone and mortar and of only twenty-one on 
books. He protested also against increasing the coat 
of education, especially since Cambridge was an 
expensive place to life in.' 

At this time the constitution of the Board of Over- 
seers became again the object of much discussion. 
Many alumni favored the complete separation, of the 
College from the State, and proposed a new system of 
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election, whereby the Overseers should be a represen- 
tative instead of an ex officio body. The full Board 
numbered eighty-three members — far too many for the 
speedy and efficient transaction of business. In 1850 
a Committee of the Legislature investigated the Col- 
lege, and reported that it failed "to answer the just 
expectations of the people of the State," owing to the 
fact that its organization and instruction were adapted 
to the conditions of a quarter of a century before. 
The next year an act was passed remodeling the 
Board of Overseers, which was to consist of "the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, President of the 
Senate, and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth, the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, and the President and Treasurer of Har- 
vard College, for the time being, together with thirty 
other persons." Those thirty other persons were to 
be elected by the General Court, none of whose mem- 
bers was eligible ; they were to be divided into three 
classes of ten each, the first class to go out of office on 
the day of the next annual meeting of the General 
Court, " and so on in rotation, to be determined by lot." 
After the Board should be wholly renewed in this 
manner, it was to be divided into six classes of five 
each, each class to serve six years from the date of its 
election. No person was eligible for re-eiection for 
more than one term immediately succeeding that for 
which he was first elected. This was a great step in 
advance ; the number of Overseers was reduced 
within reasonable limits, and the number of its ex 
officio members was now only five (not counting the 
President and Treasurer). But the pernicious in- 
fluence of politics was still felt in the election of the 
Overseers by the Legislature. Party intrigues and 
preferences, which should have no weight in an in- 
stitution consecrated to Truth, — which has never been 
the chief concern of politicians, — often determined 
the success or defeat of candidates, who were nomi- 
nated in party caucuses tX the State House. A bill 
was therefore introduced in the Senate in 1854, to take 
the election out of the Legislature and to entrust it to 
the alumni of the College, but this bill was not 
enacted. Earlier than this, in 1851, the State poli- 
ticians thought to improve matters by tampering whk 
the organization of the Corporation. They proposed 
to increase that Board to fifteen members, to be 
elected by the Legislature, in three classes of five each, 
one class to go out every two years. Fortunately, this 
proposal, which would not only have introduced poli- 
tics into the Corporation, but also hare made that body 
unstable and transitory, was not adopted. The sohrmo 
of 1854, by which Bute interference was to be 
abolished, depended on the raising of a fund of 
$200,000, the income from which, in sums of 1100, 
was to be devoted to the assistance of one hundred 
worthy students. 

The internal affairs of the College prog re s s ed bet 
slowly during the decade 1 850-60. JartdSpjrktrtbo 
historian, was President from 1849 to llSsTand wi 
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j( followed by the ReT. James Walker (1853-40). The 
Electire S ystem^ of which an account will be found 
elsewhere, was not encouraged ; but the effort* to im- 
prove discipline and to check hazing were vigorous, 
and the standard of learning was perceptibly raised. 
Three professorships were endowed, one of Astronomy 
(Phillips, 1849) ; one of Christian Morals (Plummer, 
1855), and one of Clinic (Jackson, 1859). Appleton 
Chapel was erected in 1858, and the (Old) Gymnasium 
In 1860. Mr v Evejrett was the last President to live in 
'W ads w orth nouse; President Sparks dwelt at the 
corner o7QiuAcy aud Kixkland Streets, and President 
Walker at No. 25ja?incy Street.. In 1860 a fund 
: given by Peter C. Brooks in 1846 had accumulated 
1 sufficiently to pay for the erection of a new residence 
for the President Doubtless the most important addi- 
tion to the University during this period was due to 
the energy and genius of Professor Louis Agassis, by 
whom valuable collections in natural history had been 
patiently made, and through whose enthusiasm money 
was raised for the erection of the first division of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology in 1859. 

Professor Cornelius Conway Felton* eminent as a 
Greek scholar, was elected President^ in l$G0 a upon 
the resignation of Walker, and served until his death, 
in 1862, being succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Hill. 
This was a gloomy crisis in the history of the nation, 
aud Harvard did not escape from its effects. The 
cost of living was considerably increased owing to 
the Civil War; nevertheless, the number of students 
did not diminish to the degree that might have been 
expected. The number of Seniors upon whom 
degrees were conferred between 1850 and 1859, 
average 82. The class of 1860 graduated 110— the 
largest up to that date; 1861,81; 1862,97; 1863, 
120; 1864, 99; 1865, 84. President Hill's adminis- 
. tration is memorable on two accounts : he initiated 
changes in the methods of instruction with a view to 
' convert the College into a University, and he wit- 
nessed the final severing of the College from all 
interference by the Bute. On April 26, 1865, the 
Legislature passed a bill providing for the election of 
Overseers by " such persons as have received from 
the College a degree of Bachelor of Arts, or Master 
of Arts, or any honorary degree." The voting was 
fixed between the hours of ten A. if. and four P. m. 
at Cambridge, on Commencement Day; no member 
of the Corporation, or officer of government and instruc- 
ion was elegible as an Overseer, or was entitled to 
vote ; and Bachelors of Arts were not allowed to vote 
until the fifth Commencement after their graduation. 
The Board of Overseers, as thus constituted, consists 
of thirty members, divided into six classes of five 
members each, every class serving six years. In 
case of a vacancy, the remaining Overseers can sup- 
ply it by vote, the person thus elected being " deemed 
to be a member of and to go out of office with the class 
to which bis ]iredecessor belongs." Among the other 
noteworthy events of President Hill's term were tho 



building of Gray's Hall (1863), and the introduction j 
of a serforof University Lectures 0863) by specialists. \ 
These courses, rather popular in their nature, were ' 
open to all members of the University, and to the/ 
public on the payment of five dollar^. The Academic 
Council, composed of the Professors and Assistant 
Professors in the various Faculties, was founded with 
a view to suggest the subjects to be lectured upon and 
to recommend lecturers. 

President HULifisigned Scj>tejnbex---30 r 1808; 
Chajjex William Flint (olaisof Ififtfl), at that time a 
member of the Board of Overseers, was chosen to 
succeed him. May 19, 1869. President Eliot's 
administration, which has now extended over twenty- 
one years, has been unquestionably the most 
memorable lathe history of the University. Changes 
more numerous and more radical have been wrought 
than in any previous period of the same length ; and 
they have affected most deeply not only Harvard 
itself, but the higher education of the whole country. 
It is still too soon to pass final judgment on many of 
these changes, but it is not too soon to state that they 
mark the transformation of the College into a 
University. Foremost among them is the unre- 
seryed .adoption of the - Elec ti v e Sy s t e m , lobg and 
stubbornly opposed; its privileges were handed 
down from class to class, until at last they reached 
the Freshmen. As a corollary to this, voluntary 
attendance at College exercises has been accorded to 
undergraduates, the experiment being tried first with 
the Seniors in 1874*75. The Law School has been 
completely reorganized ; its course has been length- 
ened from two years to three, and its instruction has 
been made methodical and progressive. A similar 
improvement has been effected in the Medical School, 
whose standard was raised above that of any other in 
the country, and whose course has been fixed at three 
years, with an extra year for those who care to avail 
themselves of it The Divinity School, long on the 
verge of dissolution, has been resuscitated, and 
although it cannot yet be said to flourish, this is due 
to the general temper of the age in religious matters, 
rather thap to the inadequacy of the facilities of tho 
School itself. Attempts have likewise been made to 
increase the efficiency, of the Scientific School, but 
that institution seems to be inevitably tending 
towards absorption in the College. The School of 
Veterinary Medicine, the Bussey Institution, the 
Arnold Arboretum, the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology, and the transference of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology to the College, are landmarks 
in the extension of the University in different direc- 
tions during the past twenty yean. 

To this period belongs also another wise reform— 
the abolition of compulsory attendance at religions 
ser? Ices, In 18G9 the Faculty ceased to require those 
students who passed Sunday at home to attend 
Church, except as their guardians or parent* desired ; 
and it reduced the number of services to be attended 
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by those who remained in Cambridge, from two to one. 
After much discussion and many petitions, attendance 
at prayers as well as at Sunday services, was left to the 
choice of the student. The old system of regulations 
was completely recast: the Faculty recognized that it 
had a more useful work to perform than to inspect 
the frogs and buttons on the student's coats, or to fix 
the hour for going to bed. The decorum of the 
undergraduates has improved in proportion as their 
independence has widened. Hazing has disappeared, 
and cases of serious disorder have been rare. Crib- 
bing at examination, which a majority of students 
deemed venial when studies were prescribed, has 
almost passed away, since studies have been elective. 

In 18G9 the semi-annual exhibitions, which used to 
be held when a committee of the Overseers visited 
the College, were abandoned, since it was found that 
they no longer served their original purpose of stimu- 
lating the ambition of students. In the following 
year the system of conferring " honors" ou students 
who had passed a successful special examination in 
some one department — as the Classics, or Mathe- 
matics — at the end of their Sophomore or Senior 
year, was introduced. In 1872 the Academic Coun- 
cil was remodeled, to suggest candidates for the 
higher degrees, A.M., Ph.D. and S.D., and these 
degrees acquired a real value from the fact that they 
represented a specified amount of graduate work. 
Indeed, the policy of the University has been to 
abolish the old custom of conferring meaningless de- 
grees. Even those which are purely honorary in 
their nature (LL.D. and D.D.) have been bestowed 
more sparingly. The venerable practice of confer- 
ring the degree of Doctor of Laws on the Governor 
for the time being of Massachusetts — a practice which 
arose when that dignitary was cc officio the President 
of the Board of Overseers— was broken up in 1S83, 
when Benjamin F. Butler was Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and it is probable that the precedent 
will never be revived. 

The salaries of the teachers was raised in 1SG0 — 
that of professors being fixed at $4000, that of assist- 
ant professors at $2500, and that of instructors at 
$1000; but these figures represent the maximum, 
and not the average sums received in the respective 
grades. In the current year (1890) another small 
increase has been made ; but the small ness of the 
teachers' stipends, when compared with the income 
which successful doctors, lawyers and clergymen re- 
ceive for intellectual work of relatively the same 
quality, indicates that public sentiment still holds 
educators dangerously cheap. Fine dormitories, 
spacious halls, vast museums and costly apparatus 
do not make a university ; men, and only men of 
strong intellect, of wisdom and spirituality, can mako 
a university ; And they can be secured only by pay- 
ing them an adequate compensation. Until society 
recognizes that tlie Ideal educator Is really beyond 
All price, It will go on suffering from evils And losses 



which a proper education might prevent. To lighten 
the work of the Harvard professors, the Corporation 
have granted them a leave of absence for one year out 
of every seven. Further, a subscription has recently 
been opened to a fund to provide a pension for those 
professors who, after a long service, are incapacitated 
from cither age or feebleness. In 1873 the eip e ii - 
incut of conducting '• University Lecturejil^wai 
found to be unsuccessful; but it was stiirmaintained 
with good results in the Law School till 1874. Sum* 
mer courses in Chemistry and Botany were offered to 
teachers and other students (1874), and they have 
constantly grown in usefulness, so that similar courses 
in other department* have been Added. In 1875 
spring examinations for the University were held in 
Cincinnati, and this scheme, too, proved so beneficial 
that it has been extended to several other distant 
cities, and to some of the preparatory schools. In 
that same year Evening Readings, open alike to the 
public and students, were introduced; and they were 
repeated from year to year. Latterly, more formal 
lectures, College Conferences, etc., have partly super- 
seded them. , 

The method of instruction is now by lectures sod 
not by recitations in all those courses where lectures 
can be given to greater advantage. The marking 
system— a survival from the old seminary days, when 
marks were sent home regularly every quarter — has 
been overhauled and reduced to the least obnoxious 
condition. Formerly, the maximum mark for any ! 
recitation was eight; the students were ranked for' 
the year on a scale of WO f but, though the scale was] 
the same, no two instructors agreed in their use of ikj 
Some were " hard " and some were "soft" markers 4 
some frankly admitted that it was impossible to g«jt 
within five or ten per cent of Absolute exactnessi; 
others were so delicately constituted that they ooalji 
distinguish between fractions of one per cent. On* 
instructor was popularly supposed to possess a mara> 
ing "machine;" another sometimes Assigned marajs 
icu than zero. These anomalies were long recognized 
before a simple and more rational scheme was 
adopted, in 1886. " In each of their courses students 
are now divided into five groups, called A, B, C, D 
and E; £ being composed of those who have not 
passed. To graduate, a student must have passed in 
all his courses, and have stood above the group D in mi 
least one-fourth of his college work ; and for the various) 
grades of the degree, honors, honorable mention, ete* 
similar regulations are made in terms of A, B, C, < 
instead of in per cents, as formerly." l The ii 
in the number of instructors in the various depart-* 
menu has Also brought About whAt was first j 
In President Kirk land's time — the Autonomy of < 
department over its own affairs, subject, of course, to 
the approval of the governing boards. 

Examinations are now held twice a year, at 
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end of January and io June, lasting about twenty 
days at each period. The examinations, except in 
courses involving laboratory work, are nearly all 
written, of three hours' length each. President Eliot, 
then Tutor in Mathematics*, was the first to introduce 
writt en exa ,n )inntions r in the course under his charge, 
in.lS&4?35.. Before thai testa were oral. The Col- 
lege calendar was reformed in 1869, previous to which 
dste a long vacation had been assigned to the winter 
months* chiefly far Lhfi. benefit of poor students who 
partly supported themselves by teaching school for a 
winter term. As re-arranged, the College year extends 
from the last Thursday in September to the last 
Wednesday in June, with ten days* recess at Christ- 
mas and a week at the beginning of April. 

The remarkable expansion of the University dur- 
ing the past twenty years — to which expansion the*e 
changes bear witness — has been as great in material 
and financial concerns, as in policy. In 1869 the 
resources of Harvard amounted to $2,257,989.80, and 
the income to $270,404.68 ; in 1889 the capital was 
$6,874,046.25, and the income was $913,824.72. Five 
large dormitories have been erected, viz. : — Thayer 
Hall, the gift of Nathaniel Thayer, in 1870 ; Holyoke, 
erected by the Corporation, in 1871 ; Matthews Hall, 
the gift of Nathan Matthews, and Weld Hal), the 
gift of William F. Weld, in 1872; and Hastings Hall, 
the gift of Walter Hastings, in 1889. An addition to 
the Library, by which its capacity was more than 
doubled, was completed in 1877. Austin Hall, the 
new Law School, was built from plans by H. H. Rich- 
ardson in 1883 ; the same architect designed Sever 
Hall (lector* * n( * recitation rooms) in 1880. In 
1871 a mansard roof was added to Boy Is ton Hall, 
the Chemical Laboratory; and College Hou*e was 
enlarged during the same year, when also the lecture- 
room and laboratory of the Botanic Garden were 
completed. The Jefferson Physical Laboratory (for 
which Thomas Jefferson Coolidge was the chief con- 
tributor), was finished in 1888 ; that year the new 
Medical School in Boston was first occupied. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology has grown by succes- 
sive additions, the cost of which has been largely de- 
frayed by Alexander Agassiz, until it now (1890) covers 
the two sides of the quadrangle originally proposed by 
Louis Agassiz; and on the third side the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology, begun in 1876 and added to 
in 1889, has almost reached the point of junction. 
The Bussey Institution (1870), the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine (1888) and the Library of the Divinity 
School (1886) are further moouments of President 
Eliot's administration. For athletic purposes several 
buildings have been erected during this period : the 
University Boat House (1870), the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium (1879), the Weld Boat House (1890) and the 
Gary Athletic Building (1800). 

One other edifice. Memorial Hall, deserve* a more 
extended notice. In May, 1865, a large number of 
graduates held a meeting in Boston to discuss plana 



for erecting a memorial to those alumni and students 
of Harvard who lost their lives in behalf of the 
Union during the Civil War. A Committee of eleven 
were appointed, consisting of Charles G. Loring, R. 
W. Emerson, S. G. Ward, Samuel Eliot, Martin 
Brimmer, H. H. Coolidge, R. W. Hooper, C. E. 
Norton, T. G. Bradford, H. B. Rogers and 
James Walker. At another meeting, in July, 
they presented a report, in which was the following 
resolution : '* Rc9olvtd t That in the opinion of the 
graduates of Harvard College, a 'Memorial Hall' 
constructed in such manner as to indicate in its ex- 
ternal and internal arrangements the purpose for 
which it is chiefly designed ; in which statues, bu*ts, 
portraits, medallions and mural tablets, or other 
appropriate memorials may be placed, commemo- 
rative of the graduates and students of the Col- 
lege who have fallen, and of those who have served 
in the army and navy during the recent Rebellion, in 
conjunction with those of the past benefactors and 
distinguished tons of Harvard now in her keeping, — 
and with those of her sons who shall hereafter prove 
themselves worthy of the like honor, — will be the 
most appropriate, enduring and acceptable commem- 
oration of their heroism and self-sacrifice ; and that 
the construction of such a hall in a manner to render 
it a suitable theatre or auditorium for the literary 
festivals of the College or of its filial institutions 
will add greatly to the beauty, dignity and effect of 
such memorials and tend to preserve them unim- 
paired, and with constantly increasing association of 
interest to future years." At Commencement this 
resolution was brought before the alumni. After 
considerable discussion, in which some speakers pro- 
posed that a simple monument or obelisk would be 
more appropriate than a building, the matter was 
referred to a Committee of Fifty, which, on Septem- 
ber 23d, reported in favor of a memorial hall. 
Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt, architects, were requested 
to submit plans, which were formally adopted at 
the following Commencement. It was also voted 
that the biographies of the Harvard men who served 
in the war be printed. Subscriptions were immedi- 
ately solicited and the College conveyed the land 
known as the Delta for the bite of the new edifice. 
The corner-stone was laid October 6, 1870, with a 
prayer by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, addresses by the 
Hon. J. G. Palfrey, the Hon. William Gray, the Hon. 
E. R. Hoar, a hymn by Dr. O. W. Holmes and a ben- 
ediction by the Rev. Thomas Hill. The dedication 
cetemonies took place July 23, 1874. The total sum 
raised was $305,887.54. Sanders Theatre, to whose 
erection was devoted the accumulations from a be- 
quest by Charles Sanders (of the class of 1802), was 
completed in 1876, in time to be used for the Com* 
mencement exercises of that year. The portraits and 
busts belonging to the College were placed in Memo* 
rial Hall, which has since been used by the Dining 
1 At«oclatioii. 
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Thus lias the University augumentcd its resources 
during the past twenty years. The gifts have been 
moKt generous, but as they have for the moat part 
been designed by their donors for especial purposes, 
the unrestricted means at the disposal of the Corpora- 
tion have not increased in proportion with the needs. 
Two curious bequests may be cited to show how 
unwise are benefactions subject to restriction. In 
1716 the Rev. Daniel Williams left an annuity of 
£G0 for the support of two preachers among the 
" Indians and Blacks," and in 1700 Mrs. Sarah Wins- 
low gave £1367 in support of a minister and school- 
master in the town of Tyngsborough : the Treasurer 
of the College is still payiug the income from these 
donations for the benefit of the nondescript Marshpee 
Indians and for the schooling of the children of 
Tyng^bo rough. The great fire in Boston in 1872 
seriously affected the revenue of the College, but the 
deficit caused thereby was made good by a subscrip- 
tion. The only other untoward event was the burn- 
ing of the upper part of Hollis Hall in 1876. 

It is impossible to specify more particularly the be- 
quests which have enriched Harvard during the past 
two decades. The income now at the disposal of the 
College for beneficiary purposes amounts to more than 
$45,000 per annum — a sum sufficient to warrant the 
assertion made in the College Catalogue '* that good 
scholars of high character but slender means are very 
rarely obliged to leave College for want of money." 
Nor can space be spared to enumerate the various 
prizes for essays, speaking, reading, etc., which are an- 
nually awarded. Mention should be made, however, of 
a few matters upon which it would be pleasant to en* 
large. In 1870-71 the Corporation negotiated with the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the consolidation of the Institute with the Scien- 
tific Department at Harvard — the united institution 
to be called the Technological School, and to have its 
seat in the Institute's building in Boston. After sev- 
eral propositions and much deliberation, however, the 
two bodies could reach no satisfactory agreement, and 
the project was abandoned. Another scheme which 
may be realized hereafter — the admission of women to 
the privileges of the University — has been agitated 
from time to time during the past twenty years. In 
1869 one woman asked to be admitted to the Divinity 
School, and another to the Scientific School, but the 
Corporation refused. In 1873, however, at the solici- 
tation of the Woman's Educational Association, 
they consented to hold entrance and final exami- 
nations, and to give certificates to those candidates 
who passed creditably. The number of women who 
have availed themselves of this concession has never 
been large ; but in 1880 an association for the Colle- 
giate Education of Women opened in Cambridge an 
institution, popularly known as the " Annex," whero 
courses are offered similar to those given in the Col- 
lege, and ore conducted by Harvard professors and 
instructors. From this unofficial connection, it is pos- 



sible that the co-education of the sexes may ultimately 
be introduced iuto the Universitv. 

In 1880 an act passed the Legislature amending the 
College Charter so as to allow persons who are not 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, but who are otherwise 
qualified, to be eligible as Overseers. This change 
was due to the fact that in New York there is a large 
body of alumni who wished to have a representation 
on the Board of Overseers. In 1884 an Overseer was 
elected from Philadelphia. The question of allowing 
graduates of the Law and Medical Schools to vote for 
Overseers has recently been discussed, but it has not 
yet met the approval of the governing boards. In 
18S9 an amendment was passed modifying the count- 
ing of votes. The celebration, in 1886, of the 250lh 
anniversary of the founding of the College, is still 
too recent to require a detailed notice. 

In concluding this portion of this hiftorical sketch 
it may be well to give a few statistics, from which the 
remarkable recent expansion of the University can 
be more clearly seen : 

Membcnhip. 

1669. isn. 

UnUtrgniduAtet 543 1171 

Gradunto Scholars t 

Roident Graduntat 4 St 

Divinity School 3S S6 

Law School 110 »4 

Scientific School 43 49 

School of Miolug t 

Medical School 80S »0 

Drotal School '. IS U 

Buttvy Iuftitutloa S 

Veterinary Department SO 

Kou-realdeot Graduate* 16 

lost sue? 

University Coureot II 

Summer School* . tS0 

In 1S69 the corps of instructors numbered 84; im 
1889, 217. The College Library in the former year 
had 121,000 volumes, and the libraries of the other 
departments, 63,000 volumes; in 1889 tne College Li- 
brary had 208,551 volumes, and 256,737 ]*mpnlet», 
and the other departments had 86,868 volumes aad 
29,041 pamphets. 

The Medical School— In the year 1780, Dn. 
Samuel Dauforth, Isaac Rand, Thomas Kast, Jokst 
Warren and some others formed an association called 
" The Boston Medical Society/' On November 2» 

1781, this Society voted, "that Dr. John Warren be 
desired to demonstrate a course of Anatomical Lec- 
tures the ensuing Winter." Dr. Warren was the 
younger brother of Joseph Warren who fell at 
battle of Hunker Hill. His course was popular, m 
led President Willard, and some of the Fellows 
Harvard, who had attended bis lectures, to 
the organisation of a Medical School to be attacked 
to the College. Dr. Warren drew up a scheme, wkidt 
was placed before the Corporation September 19, 

1782. Twenty-two articles were adopted, amnmsr, 
which wi«s one establishing " a Professorship of Am* 
aK my and Surgery ; a Professorship of the Theory 
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and Practice of Physic ; and a Professorship of 
Chemistry and Materia Medica." It waa further re- 
quired that each professor should be a " Master of 
Arts, or graduated Bachelor or Doctor of Phynics ; of 
the Christian Religion and of strict morals." The 
first professors were Dr. John Warren (Anatomy and 
Surgery), Dr. Aaron Dexter (Chemistry and Materia 
Medica) and Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse (Theory 
and Practice of Medicine). They lectured in Cam- 
bridge in 1783; a few medical students, and such 
Seniors as had obtained their parents' consent, at- 
tended. Three years of study, involving attendance 
on two courses of lectures— which waa reduced in some 
cases, to attendance on one course, the longest being 
only lour months— were required of those who pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for a degree. Students 
who were not graduates of the college had to pass a 
preliminary examination in the Latin Language and 
in Natural Philosophy. The degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine was first conferred in 1785; that of M.D. in 
1788, upon John Fleet 

The facilities for instruction were of the scantiest : 
one anatomical specimen ; only such clinical cases as 
were offered by the private patients of the professors ; 
merely elementary chemical apparatus. And yet, 
thanks to the skill and energy of Dr. Warren and his 
two coadjutors, the School, despite its barren begin- 
nings, slowly grew. Dr. Waterhoose deserves to be 
remembered not only for his lectures, but also for es- 
tablishing a Botanical Garden at Cambridge ; for pro- 
curing the first collection of minerals, and for intro- 
ducing the practice of vaccination into this country. 
The graduates during the first twenty years were few 
—sometimes only one or two a year. In 1806 Dr. 
John Collins Warren was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery, under his father; 
three years later, Dr. John Gorham was appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica. 
In the latter year Dr. J. C. Warren opened a room 
for the *tudy of Practical Anatomy, at No. 49 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, and in the Autumn of 1810 
the fiist course of lectures to members of the Harvard 
Medical School was given at that place iu Boston. 
Furthermore, in 1810, Dr James Jackson was ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Clinical Medicine ; he succeeded 
to Dr. Waterhouse's professorship in 1812, and gave 
bis students clinical instruction by taking them with 
him on his visits to the patients at the almshouse. 

In 1818 thirteen diplomas were conferred, and the 
need of a special building was so urgent that a grant 
therefor was obtained from the Legislature. In 1810 
this building— a plain, two-story edifice with an attic 
— was opened in Mason Street, under the name of the 
"Massachusetts Medical College/' In 1821 the Mass- 
achueetU General Hospital was opened in Allen Street, 
largely through the efforts of the Medical School pro- 
fessors who thus secured ample material for study. In 
1816 Dr. J. 0. Warren succeeded hk father aa Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery, and Dr. Walter Chan uing waa 



appointed Profensor of Obstetrics and Medical Juris- 
prudence. Dr. Warren held his position for thirty- 
two years, until his resignation, in 1847, holding the 
highest rank among the New England surgeons of his 
time, and contributing by his learning and enthusi- 
asm to the steady growth of the School, to which ho 
bequeathed a valuable anatomical collection. In 1831 
the Faculty of the Medical School, distinct from that 
of the College, was organized. Assistant professor- 
ships and lectureships had to be added from time to 
time to meet the increased demands, and in 1847 Dr. 
George C. Shattuck endowed a chair of Pathological 
Anatomy. The preceding year, the old building on 
Mason Street had been sold to the Boston Natural 
History Society, and a larger building was erected in 
North Grove Street, on land given for that purpose 
by Dr. George Parkman. The chemical laboratory, 
affording room for 138 students, occupied the basement 
of this new building; the physiological and micro- 
scopic laboratories were in the attic, and the other 
stories were devoted to rooms for lectures and demon- 
strations. 

The standard of the School has been steadily raised. 
At first, as we have seen, a student was required to 
attend only one or two courses of a maximum dura- 
tion of four months during three years. Then, down 
to 1850, he was expected to attend two winter terms 
of four months, and to produce a certificate from 
some physician that he had studied under him dur- 
ing the rest of the required three years. In 1859 
the Winter Course was bupplemented by a Summer 
Course. During the next dozen years a better, but 
still an imperfect curriculum was adopted. The stu- 
dent was " expected to attend * two courses of lec- 
tures/ taking tickets for all the branches, and being, 
of course, expected to attend daily five, six, or more 
lectures on as many different subjects, inasmuch as 
he had paid for them as being all of equal import- 
ance to him. In addition to this, he was expected to 
devote a considerable portion of his time to practical 
anatomy, if not to other special work in the labora- 
tories of different branches. It was a great feast of 
many courses to which the student was invited, but 
they were all set on at once, which was not the best 
arrangement either for mental appetite or digestion." 1 
In 1871, however, a reform was made, the essential 
provisions of which still obtain. " The whole aca- 
demic year is now devoted to medical instruction. It 
is divided into two terms, the first beginning in Sep- 
tember and ending in February ; the second, after a 
recess of a week, extending from February to the 
last part of June. Each of these terms is more than 
the equivalent of the former winter term. The 
most essential change of all is that the instruction is 
made progressive, the students being divided into 
three classes, taking up the different branches in their 
natural succession, and passing through the entire 

l Dr. O, W. UUsms, la Tk$ Jfarwnf bmk, I, MS. 
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range of their medical stu lies in due order, in place 
of having the whole load of knowledge upset at once 
upon them. Practical instructions in the various 
laboratories have been either substituted for, or added 
to, the didactic lectures, and attendance upon them 
is expected of the student as much as on the lec- 
tures," 1 Since 1S77 those candidates for the Medi- 
cal School who have not already a Bachelor's degree, 
have been obliged to pass an entrance examination. 

The stricter requirement*, the more difficult course, 
aud the raising of the tuition fee to $200, prevented 
the membership of the School from increasing rap- 
idly. But the value of first-rate training in this pro- 
fession — which has made greater advance* than any 
other during the past half- century — was gradually 
recognized, and the slow but healthy growth in mem- 
bership called for more room and greater facilities. 
In 1883 a new School building on the Back Bay, near 
Copley Square, was completed. In 1880 an extra 
year was added to the regular course, but students 
were not required to take it. Between 1881 and 
1S87, 487 degrees were conferred. In 1888 the 
Elective System was partially introduced, and the 
experiment proved successful. Summer courses, 
chiefly clinical in character, were also added, and 
have been 'largely attended. In that year the re- 
ceipts of the School were $78,791.57, and the ex- 
penditures $08,032.71. 

Tiik Law School. — In 1815 a professorship of 
Law was endowed by a bequest from Isaac Royal 1, 
its incumbent being required to give a course of lec- 
tures to the Seniors. In 1817 the University estab- 
lished a Law Department, the only professor being 
the Hon. Asahel Stearns. In 1829 Nathan Dane 
endowed another chair, which was filled by the Hon. 
Joseph Story, and, in 1832, the same benefactor gave 
a Hall, called by his name, to the University. Pre- 
vious to the erection of this, the Old Law School, the 
quarters of the School had been in what is now Col- 
lege House. In 1829-30 there were thirty-two stu- 
dents : thirty years later there were 152. But the 
instruction was irregular and unsatisfactory, although 
among the instructors were men of ability. There 
was neither an entrance nor a final examination. 
The course, nominally of two years, really pemitted 
the student to acquire no more than he could have 
acquired in one year's systematic study. This disor- 
derly condition lasted until 1870, when radical re- 
forms were introduced, through the co-operation of 
the new Dean, Professor C. C. Langdell. Residence 
during the Academic year was made obligatory ; di- 
plomas were conferred on only those candidates who 
had passed a satisfactory examination ; the tuition 
fee was raised from $100 to $160 ; but no entrance 
examination was yet required. In 1877 the standard 
of the School was again raised, by extending the 
course from two to three years, and in that year en- 

»l)r.aW.II4iMi*ial1kJlffv^Jtai4J,tt«* 



trance examinations were established, the candidate 
being examined in Cienar, Cicero, Vergil, and in 
Blackstone's Commentaries* Since that time the in- 
crease in the number of students who were also 
graduates of a college has been steady — an indication 
of the wider recognition of the advantages of a col- 
legiate education as a base for professional success. 
In 1S83 a new building for the Law School was 
erected after the plans by H. H. Richardson, from a 
bequest by Edwin Austin. Three years later the 
alumni of the Law School formed an Association, 
which has contributed to the prosperity of that de- 
partment. The students have several law club*, a 
mock court, etc., from which they derive much profit, 
outside of their regular work. The receipts of the 
School in 1889 were $45,714.15; the expenses were 
$38,851.27. At the present time (1890) there are 254 
students. The Harvard Law Kcciew, founded in 
1887, is published by the School. The instruction 
consists of the following courses : Firdycar. — Con- 
tracts (three lectures per week); Property (two); 
Torts (two); Civil Procedure and Common Law 
(one) ; Criminal Law and Procedure (oue). Second 
year, — Bills of Exchange and Promissory Note* 
(two); Contracts (two); Evidence (two); Jurisdic- 
tion and Procedure in Equity (two) ; Property (two); 
Sale of Personal Property (two); Trusts (two). 
Third year. — Agency (two); Constitutional Law 
(two); Jurisdiction and Procedure in Equity (two); 
Partnership and Corporation (two); Suretyship and 
Mortgages (two) ; Jurisdiction and Practice in United 
States Courts (one) ; Law of Persons (one) ; Conflict 
of Laws (one hour for half year) ; Points in Legal 
History (one hour for half year). 

Museum of Comparative Zoology.— This im- 
portant department of the University is the monument 
of the genius and zeal of one mfin — Lonis Agir** 
Born at Motiers, Switzerland, in 1807, he came to this 
country to lecture in. 184& In the following year 
Abbott Lawrence founded the Scientific 8chool, and 
the Professorship of Zoology was offered to Agassis, 
who accepted it and entered on its duties in 1848. As 
the College possessed no collections of natural his- 
tory, AgaBsiz began to make them at hi» own expense, 
and a wooden building — now the Old Society Build* 
ing on Holmes Field, but first called Zoological Hall 
—was put up to shelter them. In 1852 friends of the 
College raised $12,000, and purchased tho collection, 
to which Aga^siz continued to add. In 1858 Frances 
C. Gray left $50,000 to the Corporation for the estab- 
lishment of a Museum of Comparative Zoology, and 
the Massachusetts Legislature, at the instance of lb* 
indefatigable naturalist, appropriated (1859) onehnn* 
dred thousand dollars, psyable from sale* of lands la 
the Back Bay district, towards tho erection of a suit- 
able museum. By private subscription $71,125 
were also raised. Tho College ceded about fir* 
acres, and on June 17, 1869, the corner-stone was laid. 
Agassis s plan was for a building 8<M foot long by 04 
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feet wide, with two wings, each 206 feet in length and 
64 in width. Two-tifths of the north wing were first 
completed, and sufficed for the then existing collec- 
tion. The War of the Rebellion checked both public 
and private munificence, except that, in 1863, the 
Legislature granted $10,000 for the publication of an 
M Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum/ 1 but speci- 
mens were steadily accumulated. In 1865 Professor 
and Mrs. Agassis and several assistant* made an ex- 
pedition to Brazil at the expense of Nathaniel Thayer* 
and returned after more than a year, with very large 
and rare collections. More room being needed, the 
; Legislature, in 1 SOS, appropriated $75,000, further in- 
| creased from pi irate sources, and the north wing was 
! completed (1871). In 1871 Agassis was appointed 
: a Director of a Deep-Sea Exploring Expedition, fitted 
out by the United States Coast SurvejL-Jbtrcira, and 
in the small steamer, the "Hnroler," he explored the 
West Indies, fkirttd the Eastern Coast of South 
America, rounded Cape Horn and ascended the Pa- 
cific Coast to San Francisco. The fruits of this ex- 
pedition were added to the collections at the Museum. 
In 1873 Mr. John Anderson, of New York, gave to 
the Trustees of the Museum the Island of Penikete, 
together with $50,000, to found a summer School of 
Natural History. On December 14, 1878, Agassis 
died* As a fitting memorial to the great naturalist a 
subscription fund was raised, amounting to $810,074, 
of which $50,000 was voted by the State, and $7594 was 
subscribed in small amounts by 87,000 school teachers 
and school children throughout the country. This 
fund was devoted to the maintenance of the Museum. 
In 1876 the institution was formally handed over to 
the University, but on the express condition that its 
Faculty should retain their privileges of indepen- 
dence. The Curator alone is ap(K>inted by the Har- 
rard Corporation. Alexander Agassis has been the 
Curator since 1876, and it is owing chiefly to his per- 
aonal munificence and solicitude that the great edi- 
fice planned by his father has been brought almost to 
completion. The floor area of the natural history 
portion of the Museum is four acres, distributed as 
follows: Lecture-rooms, laboratories, general and 
special, and professors' room, 51,500 sq.ft.; exhibi- 
tion-rooms (open to the public) 49,432 sq. ft. ; storage- 
rooms, including work-rooms for specialists, 41,978 
sq. ft. ; library and reading-room, 5300 sq. ft. ; pho- 
tographic-room, coal and boiler-room, packing-room 
and Curator's rooms, 4884 sq. ft, ; hall and stairs, partly 
available for specimens, 21,220 ft. For many Tears 
past the Museum authorities have published occa- 
sional Bulletin* 

Other Depa rtmexts.— Divinity School.— For al- 
most the whole of the first two centuries instruction 
in Divinity was a part of the regular academic 
course. In 1816, however, the proposal was made 
to found a separate school, which was organised 
in 1819. In 1820 Divinity Hall was built, through 



the efforts of the Society for the Promotion of Theo- 
logical Education in Harvard University. Originally 
Unitarian in its teachings, the School declined after 
the first enthusiastic period of Unitarianism had been 
spent In 1879 a subscription was opened to save the 
institution from col lapsing, and the result was so oatis. 
factory that since that time the School has been able to 
resume its activity. The instruction is non sectarian , 
extending over three years ; and stiuJenU are at liberty 
to elect courses in other departments of the University. 
The tuition fee i* only $00 a year, but President Eliot, 
in his report for 1888-89, wisely recommended that it be 
raised to the level of that of the other Cambridge de- 
partments. "The Protestant ministry/' he says, " will 
never be put on a thoroughly respectable footing in 
modern society until the friar or mendicant element 
is completely eliminated from it. There are no good 
reasons why Protestant students of theology should be 
taught fed and lodged gratuitously ; students of law, of 
medicine or of the liberal art* are not." The receipts 
of the Divinity School in 18S9 were $27,938.85 ; the 
payments were $27,518.03. The students in 1890 
number thirty-five. 

The Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology was founded by George Peabody, of Lon- 
don, in 18G6, with a gift of $150,000, of which 
$60,000 were set aside for a building fund, and the 
remainder was devoted to the purchase of collec- 
tions and specimens. Jeffries Wyman was Curator 
of the Museum till 1874. The collections were 
stored in Boy Is ton Hall till 1876, when, the 
building fund having accumulated to $100,000, a 
building was begun. A large addition was made to 
it in 1889. Besides acquiring collections by purchase 
and exchange, the officers of the Museum have con- 
ducted explorations in several parts of the American 
continent. The institution, although forming a part 
of the University, is under the direction of a Board of 
Trustees, originally appointed by Mr. Peabody, and 
renewed from time to time, when vacancies occurred, 
by themselves. 

The Buuey Inst Uu Hon t a school of agriculture and 
horticulture, was founded by James Bussey, who died 
in 1861. Property in Jamaica Plain, valued at $413,- 
000, was transferred to the University ; one-fourth of 
the income was, according to the terms of Mr. 
Bussey's will, applied to the Divinity School, and 
one-fourth to the Law School. In 1871 a building 
was erected ; sheds and green-houses soon followed. 
In 1870 James Aruold bequeathed $100,000 for the 
encouragement of agriculture and horticulture, and 
with this sum nurseries were established in connec- 
tion with Bussey Institution, where a park, open to 
the public, has been laid out, the City of Boston co- 
operating with the Harvard Corporation for its main- 
tenance, Io 1879 a professorship of agriculture waa 
founded. 

In 1882 the Faculty of the VcUrinary School waa 
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organized ; the following year a hoHpital was built, 
and nine students attended. The course, covering three 
years, embraces instruction in anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, botany, materia medica, therapeutics, the 
theory and practice of veterinary medicine, surgery 
and allitd subjects. The School still lacks a proper 
endowment. 

The Dental School, organized in 18G7, confers diplo- 
mas upon students who have studied medicine or den- 
tistry three whole years, at least one continuous year 
of which must have been spent at the School. Xhe 
instruction of the first year is identical with that of 
the Medical School ; then follow courses in deutis- 
try. The fees for the firs- year arc $200 ; for the sec- 
ond, $150, and for any subsequent year $50. In the 
present year (ISI'0) the school has 35 members. The 
school was located at No. 50 Allen Street, Boston, from 
1870 till 1S83, when it removed to the old Medical 
School quarters in North Grove Street. 

The Botanic Garden, founded in 1805, contains 
about seven and a half acres. Besides the professor's 
house, there are a herbarium (the best in the country), 
with library, laboratory and lecture-room, and a con- 
servatory. To the distinguished botanist, Asa Gray, 
who for many years was its head, this institution owes 
much of its success. 

The Astronomical Observatory dates from 1839, and 
had its first home in the Dana House, under the direc- 
tion of William Cranch Bond. In 1843 afund was raised 
with which part of the present observatory was built in 
184G. Edward Bromficld Phillips bequeathed, in 184P, 
$100,000 for the maintenance of the institution, the 
purchase of books, instruments, etc. The west wing 
was added in 1851. A Bulletin of the observatory is 
published at intervals. 

The JMicraicc Scientific School was founded by a 
gift of $50,000 from Abbott Lawrence in 1847, to fur- 
nish instruction for students, who wished to present 
themselves as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Half of the donation was immediately ap- 
plied to the erection of a suitable building ; the other 
half to the establishment of a professorship of Civil 
Engineering. Mr. Lawrence gave further assistance 
until his death, in 1855, when he bequeathed $50,000 
for the general pur]>osc8 of the school. In 1805 Sam- 
uel Hooper endowed a chair of geology, and John B. 
Barringer, in 1872, led about $35,000 to encourage the 
study of chemistry. But, with the large laboratories 
of Chemistry and Physics on* the oue hand, and the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology on the other, — not 
to mention the facilities afforded by the College for 
the study of the higher mathematics,— the especial work 
possible for the Scientific School lias become more 
and more restricted, and it seems probable that its 
separate existence will terminate by merging its courses 
with those of the College. 

II. PROGUB88 OF EDUCATION. 

Having tfius followed the corporate and material 



growth of Harvard, let us now briefly review the 
course of education, and compare, so far as the records 
allow, the studies and methods which at different pe- 
riods were supposed to be necessary and sufficient to 
bestow a liberal culture upon the students. At the 
outset, since Harvard was pre-eminently a theological 
seminary, the studies were chjfcfljg tluinlnpinl and 
tended to the training-of mTritslers "for the Puritan 
Colony. According to the laws passed in President 
Dunster's time, the following was required of candi- 
dates to the Freshman Class : " When any scholar is 
able to read Tully or such like classical Latin author 
extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse 
and prose suo (ut aiunt) Martc, and decline perfectly 
the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek tongue! 
then may he be admitted into the College, nor shall 
any claim admission before such qualification." Thl 
scholars read the Scriptures twice a_day ; they had to) 
repeat, or epitomize the sermons preackedosu&uaday ; 
and were frequently examined as to their own relig- 
ious state. "The studies of the first year," fays 
Quincy, "were logic, physics, etymology > By>tfa£_and 
practice on the principles of grammar. Those of the 
second year, ethics, politics, prosody and dialects, | 
practice of poesy and Chaldee. Those of the third, \ 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, exercises in style, 
composition, epitome, both in prose and verse^ He- 
brew and Syriac. In every year and every week of 
the College course every class was practiced in the 
Bible and catechetical divinity ; also in history in the 
winter, and in the nature of plants in the summer. 
Rhetoric was taught by lectures in every year, and etch 
student was required to dsekum-once ajaojj.th." ' An- 
other rule, dating from Dunster's administration, was : 
" The scholars shall never use their mother tongue,""^ 
except that in public exercises of oratory, or such like, / 
they be called to make them in English." It is pre- V 



sumable that the ordinary student acquired a fair* 
knowledge of Latin, while those who were destined 
for the ministry learned a sufficiency of Greek and 
Hebrew. The teaching was conducted by the Presi- 
dent and two Tutors, who were occasionally flf ti rt^ d 
by a graduate candidate for a higher degree. 

In 1G50 the Overseers first ordered a visitation ; 
" Between the 10th of Juue," runs their vote, " and 
the Commencement, from nine o'clock to eleven la* 
the forenoon, and from one to three in the afternoon 
of the second and third day of the week, all scholars 
of two years* standing shall sit in the Hall to be ex* 
amined by all comers in the Latin, Greek and He- 
brew tongues, and in Rhetoric, Logic and Physics; 
and they that expect to proceed Bachelors that year 
to be examined of their sufficiency according to the 
laws of the College ; and such as expect to proceed 
Master of Arts to exhibit their synopsis of acts n^ 
quired by the laws of the College.' 9 The qualifies!* 
tions for Bachelors were as follows: "Every scholar 
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that, on proof, is found able to read the original of 
the Old and New Testament into the Latin tongue, 
and to resolve them logically, witba) being of honest 
life and conversation, and at any public act hath the 
approbation of the Overseers and Masters of the Col- 
lege, may be invested with his first degree." The 
undergraduate course was originally three years ; in 
1054 it was extended to four years. The candidate for 
Xl aster of Arts was required to study an additional 
""year or till such time as he "giveth up in writing a 
synopsis or summary of Logic, Natural and Moral 
Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy, 
and is re ady to defend h is theses or positions, withal 
skilled in the originals, aslrtoresafd, and still contin- 
ues honest and studious, at any public act, after trial, 
he nhall be capable of the second degree." 

This was the general nature of the College curric- 
ulum during the seventeenth century. In \J2$ Tu- 
tors Flynt, Welsteed and Prince made the following 
report, which is interesting because it mentions not 
only the subjects studied, but also the text-boooks 
used: 

" 1. While the students are Freshman they com- 
monly recite the Grammars, and with them a recita- 
tion in Tully, Virgil and the Greek Testament, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, in 
the morning and forenoon ; on Friday morning Qi|- 
gard's or Farnaby's Rhetoric, and on Saturday morn- 
ing the Gre^ek Catechism ; and towards the latter end 
of the year they dispute on Raum's Definitions, Mon- 
days and Tuesdays in the forenoon. 

"2. The Sophomores recite Burgersdicius's Logic 
and a manuscript called New Logic Sn the mornings 
and forenoons ; and towards the latter end of the 
year, Heere^oord's Meletemata, and dispute Mondays 
and Tuesdays in the forenoon, continuing also to re- 
cite the classic authors, with Logic and Natural Phil- 
osophy; on Saturday mornings they recite Wjtlle- 
biuV Divinity. 

"3. The Junior Sophister* recite Heereboord's 
Meletemata, Mr. Morton's Physics, More's Ethics, 
Geography, Metaphysics, in the mornings and fore- 
noons; Wpllejjiuson Saturday morning; and dispute 
Mondays and Tuesdays in the forenoon. 

" 4. The Senior Sophistcrs, besides Arithmetic, re- 
cite Allsted v s Geometry, Gajsjejiduy* Astronomy, in the 
morning; go over Che Arts towards the latter end of 
the year, Ames's Medulla on Saturdays, and dispute 
once a week?* 

At this time Monis, a converted Jew, gave in- 
struction in Hebrew, and all student*, except Fresh- 
men, were required to attend his recitations four times 
a week. One exercise was " the writing the Hebrew 
and Rabbinical," and the others were copying the 
grammar and reading, reciting it and reading, con- 
struing, parsing, translating, composing, reading 
without points. The foundation, by Thomas Hollis, 
of a chair of Divinity, added a professor to the small 
corps of teachers. The Mollis Professor had charge 



of the Instruction in theology, and was directed to 
begin each exercise with a short prayer. He gave 
both public and private lectures, and prepared stu- 
dents in Divinity for the ministry. In 1735 msny of 
the students were permitted by the Faculty to take 
lessons in French of a certain Longloisscrie, who had, 
however, no official connection with the College; 
this permission was revoked when charges of hereby 
were preferred against the Frenchman. The endow- 
ment by Hollis of a professorship of Mathematics, 
placed mathematical and scientific fetudy on a surer 
basis, although Theology and the Classics were still 
esteemed the chief sources of learning. The philo- 
sophical apparatus, destroyed by the burning of Har- 
vard Hall in 1764, was sufficiently extensive for con- 
ducting the experiments and illustrating the laws of 
science as taught at that time. There were, among 
other things, two complete skeletons and anatomical 
cuts, a pair of globes of the largest size, machines for 
experiments in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics 
and Optics, microscopes, telescopes (one of twenty- 
four feet), " a brass quadrant of two feet radius, car- 
rying a telescope of a greater length, which formerly 
belonged to the celebrated Dr. Halley." l 

In 1750 the Overseers, desirous of raising the stand- 
ard of elocution, suggested that the Corporation 
should take measures for that purpose. Accordingly, 
it was voted "that the usual declamations in the 
Chapel should be laid aside, and in their stead the 
President should select some ingenious dialogue, 
either from Eim minus's 'Odlsipiifs/ or from some 
other polite Latin autnor, and that he should appoint 
as manystujents as there are persons in such dia- 
logue, each to personate a particular character aqd 
to translate his part into polite English, and prepare 
himself to deliver it in the Chapel in an oratorical 
manner." The Overseers themselves occasionally 
attended the performance of these dialogues, and 
sometimes "expressed their acceptance and approba- 
tion." An effort was likewise made at this time to 
encourage greater diligence in the study of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, and to promote " disputations in 
English in the forensic manner," but the effort was 
not very successful. 

In J760 we have * rj^nr.iprndnlrrm which seems to 
be the origin of the regular examination system: it 
was voted " that twice in a "year," in Uic Spring, and 
Fall, each class should recite to their Tutors, in the 
pretence of the President, Professors and Tutors, in 
the several books in which they are reciting to their re* 
spective Tutors, and that publicly in the College Hall 
or Chapel ; and that the two_sanier classes do once 
every half year, in the same presence, but under the 
direction of the Mathematical Professor, give a speci- 
men of their progress in philosophical and mathe- 
matical learning." In 1761 ;he Overseers madesug- 
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gestions with a view to the improvement of the stu- 
dents in Latin, recommending " that more classical 
authors should be introduced and made part of the 
exercises, and that Horace should be earlier entered 
upon." From these various recommendations the 
custom arose of holding public exhibitions before 
visiting committees of the Overseers; but the visitors 
soon found it irksome to listen to recitations and 
sophomoric eloquence, which, they said, although 
creditable, "did not aUbrd sulHcieut scope for the dis- 
play of genius." In May, 17G3, a report was made 
" that Horace is more in use than it has been, that 
Ciesar'a 'Commentaries' has been recently intro- 
duced, and that the several classes translate English 
into Latin once every fortnight.' We learn from 
Nathaniel Ames's diary that, at this time, " Watts's 
Logick"^ was studied by the Freshmen, and that 
Homer and Euclid were begun early in the Sopho- 
more year; also, that at the forensic disputes such 
subjects as " The Soul is not Extended " and "The 
Future State is Revealed by the Light of Nature" 
were discussed. 

In 17GG sQini-anuual exhibitions became a regular 
part of the College work. At the same time the sys- 
tem of teaching was re-organized. Theretofore each 
Tutor had taught "all the branches to the class as- 
signed to him throughout the whole collegiate 
course ; " now each Tutor had charge of a special de- 
partment, and taught that subject to the classes in 
turn : one Tutor had Greek ; another, Latin ; another, 
Logic, Metaphysics aud Ethics; and the fourth, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Geography, Astronomy and the ele- 
ments of Mathematics. On Friday and Saturday 
each class was instructed in Elocution, English Com- 
position, Rhetoric, "and other parts of the Belles- 
Lettres," by another Tutor. The Divinity Professor 
had charge of all the instruction in Divinity. All 
scholars attended " the Tutors on Monday*, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays three times a day, and 
once a day on Fridays and Saturdays." Senior 
Sophisters ceased to attend recitations at the end of 
Juue; the lower classes worked until Commencement 
week. 

This general scheme was preserved down to the 
present century. In 1790 annual examinations were 
formally established, " to animate the students in the 
pursuit of literary merit and fame, and to excite in 
their breasts a noble spirit of emulation." Theex- 
41m i nation wax oral, aud if any student neglected or 
relulielt-to-Ttltend, he was liable to* fine not ex- 
ceeding twenty shillings, or to be admonished or 
suspended. The students at firrt rebelled, and one of 
them was expelled "upon evidence of a little boy" 
that he threw a stone through the window of the 
Philosopher's room— where the examiners were in 
session — and struck the chair occupied by Governor 
Hancock. 

Instruction in science during tho third quarter of 
the eighteenth century was givou by Professor John 



Winthrop, a friend of Franklin, and one of the ablest 
scientific investigators of his time. He conceived a 
theory of earthquake*, observed the transits of Mer- 
cury (1740) and that of Venus (1761), explained the 
nature of comets, and experimented in many branches 
of what was then called 4I natural philosophy.' 9 When 
some of the orthodox had scruples against using 
lightning-rods, because, they said, thunder and light- 
ning were tokens of the Divine displeasure, and that 
" it was a degree of impie»y to endeavor to prevent 
them from doing their full execution," Professor 
Winthrop rejoined in an e-s»yth«t " Divine Provi- 
deuce did not govern the material world by im- 
mediate and extraordinary interposition of power, 
but by stated general laws;" wherefore, it is as 
much "our duty to secure ourselves against the 
effects of lightning, as from those of rain, snow or 
wind, by the means God has put into our hands." 
In 1783 the appointment of John Warren and Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse to be respectively Profe«sorof Anat- 
omy and Surgery and Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic extended the instruction of the 
College into a new eld. In 1792 a Chair of Chemis- 
try and Materia Mc lica was added. But these three 
professorships were really the nucleus of the Medical 
School, and the courses given through them hardly 
belonged to the College proper. 

Of the modern languages French received the 
earliest attention.. In 1735, as stated above, Long- 
loisserie had been granted permission to teach that 
language. In 1780 similar permission was accorded 
to Simon Poullin ; although he received no official 
appointment, " he was allowed the same privileges 
with Tutors as to the Library and Commons, and a 
chamber in the College," aud his tuition fees were 
charged in the quarter by bills. Two years later Albert 
Gallatin was allowed to teach on the same terms, and 
in 1787 Joseph Naucrede was regularly appointed 
instructor. In 1816 Francis Sales taught both French 
and Spanish. In 1825 Charles Folsora was instructor 
in Italian, and Charles Follen instructor in German; 
and the next year Portuguese appears on the list of 
studies. 

In 1784 the attendance of Resident Graduates, 
Seniors and Juniors, who were not preparing for the 
ministry, upon a part of the exercises of the Profeasoc 
of Divinity, was no longer required; bnt the two 
upper classes had to recite once a week from Dodd- 
ridge's "Lectures," and to attend the Professor's 
weekly lecture " on some topic of positive or contro- 
versial divinity." At this time, also, Salluat and 
Livy were introduced into the Latin department, and 
in the Greek Xenophon's AnobatU was substituted 
for his Cyropvdia. In 1787 Horace, Salluat, Cioeroj 



lor nis %,yropaaia. m 1104 norace, oaiiuai, V/iorra 1 
(Jk Oratore), Homer and Xenophon took the plaot j 
of Vergil, Cicero's Orations, Ctesar and the Greek- 
Testament, and the number of recitations waa In* 
creased. The Classics formed the backbone of In- 
struction during the first three years: in addition, 
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the Freshmen studied rhetoric, the art of speaking, 
and arithmetic; the Sophomores had algebra, and 
other mathematical branches ; the Janiors had Llvy, 
Doddridge'* Lecture*, and the Greek Testament ; the 
Seniors had logic, metaphysics, and Ethics. For the 
two lower classes Hebrew l was prescribed, for whieb 
French might be substituted. All the classes had 
i instruction in declamation, chronology and history. 
TO«ir\i fffotoncjas introduced as a text-book in 1788. 
In 1805 # a professorship of Natural History was 
founded by subscription. 

In 1803 the standard of admission to the Freshmen 
Class was raised. A candidate was now required to 
pass a satisfactory examination in Dalzel's OulUctantu 
Orctca Minora t the Greek Testament, Vergil, Sallust 
suid Cicero's Select Orations; he must have a thorough 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin grammars, 
including prosody; he must be abie to translate these 
languages correctly, and be proficient in arithmetic to 
the rule of three, and in geography. 

In 1820 a chair of Mineralogy and Geology was 
established. By this time the foundations of a real 
University had been laid; the Medical, Law and 
Divinity departments were growing up, and in the 
College itself several of the branches had so increased 
in importance that more than one teacher was needed 
to direct them. The erection of new buildings, the 
creation of new professorships, and the increase in 
the number of students, all indicated expansion, and 
called for corresponding improvements in methods. 
Doubtless, too, the influence of foreign methods in 
Univ ersity ed ucation began to appear at Harvard, to 
which Edwa#d Everett and George Ticknor, as 
teachers, n Ijjima afli'l pm uing a course of higher 
aiudyinjgujpper- * 

Tn flf ay, 1824, a committee appointed by the Over- 
seers to report upon the state and needs of the Col- 
lege, presented, through its chairman, Joseph Story, 
a report recommending "that the College studies 
shall be divided into two classes; the first embracing 
all such studies as shall beindiMpensabio 4a obtain a 
degree; the second, such in respect to which the 
students may, tn a limited extent, e xercise a cho ice 
which they_ wjll_jr>uj*ue." It was furtLcr recoup 
memrcd ihat students who were not candidates for a 
degree be admiUed to pursue particular studies to 
qualify them for scientific and mechanical employ- 
ments and the active taurines* of life. The first 
suggestion was the germ of the tjlcctiy^ fiyi"m ; the 
(second suggestion, only recently given a fair trial, 
I opened the facilities of Harvard to special and grad- 
luate students. Doth were strongly opposed by the 
Taculty. It is a noteworthy fact that the habitual atti- 
tude of the leadijuj aslhgui is Rwghmd and A amies 
has been, jrtiibWnly senss i mllet. The grea^pjoneers 
In Hterj^u^jjillnsjflmr and morals stars nol college 
professors : this is )>crhaps not surprising, because the 
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professorial mind is acquisitive and critical, rather 
tfeMLCreatixfi and original. Th fe" {cacher , whw c wor k 
is largely a work of repetition and routine, conieT*!© 
reTy upon methods; whereas, it is'a sign of originality 
Serscorn methods. In the Continental Universities of 
the Middle Age the foremost men of the time were 
often to be found in the corps of lecturers; as at 
Paris, to cite a ningle instance, during the thirteenth . 
centuiy. And in our own century, the Universities 
in France, Germany and Italy have had among their 
lectu reTS" men "who * rej[>re?efned^th"e"nT5n pfogressi ve 
thought iu each of these countries But in England 
ana* America, with occasional exceptions, this was 
rarely the case. Conservatism, one of the strongest 
traits of the Anglo-Saxon race, has had no stronger 
fortresses than the American and English seats of 
learning. So our professors of one gen er ati o n - hare 
been expounding, ihe views of thinkers whom-the ** 
professors of th» preceding gimorntinn frown fid upop 

So radical a change, therefore, as the proposed 
election by students of the courses which they would 
f tudy filled the "rnnprnfW Eaculiji $* Qajrcard~w4th 
.alarm, .The theory of education which then obtained 
regarded all youths between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty as having the same tastes and the same 
capacities; each to be dosed with learning similar in 
kind and quantity to that prescribed to his fellows. 
Th e Bachelor 's degree was the proof that the Faculty 
had succeeded, After a four years' trial, in pouring a 
certain number of similar facts into the brains of all 
those who received it The g fective g ystem^on the 
other band, recognized that eac.hjrouth differed from 
every other, and that the subject best fitted to develop 
the Areirftrr-piowers of one might have no such effect 
on another. Admitting this, it proposed, so far aa 
possible, to find out the peculiar capacities of each 
student, and to provide the instruction most congenial 
to them. 

In spite of the opposition of the Faculty, the Over- 
seers and Corporation adopted thej-ocmnip^nd^tirin« t 
but these were carried out yegyjmparfeetly. la 1824 
alf studies were required, except tint Tnnieis ini^hl 
" choose a substitute for Ihkty^eight lesions in Hebrew, 
and the ^tnj^Juiri fi fh? s ot between Cfroamstry and 
Fluxions*" FiejifhiUisLS^n^ attend- 

ance on them waa voluntary. By the revised Statutes, 
in 182G, **a student could attend in modern languages 
after the first third of the Fresh man year in place of cer- 
tain ppecified courses in Greek, Latin, topography, He- 
brew, and natural science, and a junior might *\*o sub- 
stitute natural |d*ilos»»idiy_ for a jmrt of intellectual 
philosophy." Tn "practice, the one department in which 
the "Elective System was fairly tried was in tho 
French anffSpanisTT Languages and Literature, then 
nnder the cliargo of Professor George Ticknor, The 
force of teachers was too small to enable the Col- 
lege to offer many elective courses, even had the 
prevailing sentiment been in favor of so doing; but 
in the department of Modern Languages there were 
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five instructors — quite enough for the demand* made 
upon i htm. Above all, Profrsaor Tick nor whs an 
earnest advocate of the reform, and bent his energy 
to show its superiority over the traditional methods. 
In 1833 he reported: "The system of volunteer study 
was begun in this department in 1820> with thir- 
teen students. The number of students embracing 
it has constantly increased every year; and now 
exceeds the number of regular students. The teach- 
ers are particularly gratified with the proficiency 
of their volunteer students." The number of volun- 
teer students in modern languages in 1S33 was 103 out 
of 210 who took these courses. In his report for 1830 
-31, President Quincy announced that the system had 
been introduced, under very favorable auspices, by 
Dr. Reck in the Lalu^and by Mr. Felton in the Greek 
departments. In 1S34 regulations were adopted 
"which established a minimum in mathematics. 
Greek, Latin, modern languages, theology, moral and 
intellectual philosophy, logic and rhetoric, level to the 
capacity of faithful students in the lowest third of a 
cla>s, and provided that students who had attained 
the minimum in any branch might elect the studies 
which they would pursue in place thereof, being form- 
ed into sections of not less than fix members, without 
regard to classes, and having additional instruction 
provided for them. The minimum covers about all 
the instruction regularly provided by the College in 
the departments named." 

Nevertheless, the innovation made but little pro- 
grams except in Professor Ticknoi's department. "I 
have succeeded entirely," he wrote in 1835, " but I can 
get these changes carried no fun her. As long as I 
hoped to advance them, I continued attached to the 
College; when I gave up all hope I determined to re- 
sign. ... If, therefore, the department of Modern 
Languages is right, the rest of the College is wrong." 
Professor Long fellow, who succeeded Mr. Tick nor, was 
fortunately imbued with his ideas, and continued his 
methods. In 1 SS^l^ro fet^ox- B onj a m i n Peirce pro- 
posed that mathematics should be dropped at the end 
of the Freshman year, any student who so dropped 
them to be allowed to substitute natural history, civil 
I history, chemistry, geography, Greek or Latin, in 
. addition to the prescribed course ; butjJiejQo]J£|jp 
lack ed th e meaus to j^&vide iiwtfttctfon in several of 
those bxauches. In 1830, upon the recommendation 
.of Professors ( Beck and Felton, the Corporation 
(ordered " that those students who continue the study 
jof Greek or Latin, shall choose as a substitute one 
jor more of the following branches: natural history, 
jcivil history, chemistry, geology, geography and the 
I use of the globes, popular astronomy, modern lan- 
guages, modern oriental literature, or studies in 
either Greek or Latin which may not have been dis- 
continued in addition to the prescribed course in such 
branch. The jimea nnri orders of. .these stujiiea. will 
depend on the convenience of the instructor and the 
decUhm of the Faculty, and each student will he re* 



quired to engage in such a number of studies aa shall 
in the judgment of the Faculty be sufficient -veaaon- 
ably to occupy his whole time. ' When this plan was 
submitted to the Overseers, Theophil us Parsons wisely 
declared that upon their decisionTiung the question 
" whether Harvard College shall or shall not become 
a University. IiijDO institution intended" to answer 
the purposes of aAjnivereity^'and to be called by that 
name, is it attempted to carry* all the scholars to the 
same degree of advancement in all the departments 
of study. The reason of this is, obviously, that any 
such attempt must greatly retard the advancement of 
the whole." Already Professors Beck and Felton in 
the Classical branches, and Professor Peirce in the 
mathematical had testified to the complete success of 
the experiment In 1840-41 French was a required^ 
study,— a noteworthy fact, as President Eliot re- 
marks, " for change* in the selection of studies held 
to be essential, and therefore required of all, are quite 
as important as additions to the list of studies which 
it is agreed should be optional." l 

The following scheme, adopted in the year 1841, 
shows concisely the extent to which the Elective Sys- 
tem had advanced: ' 

JWfAtiiaM J Prescribed : Mathematics Greek, Latin, History. 
Ytar. ^ Elective : None. 

Proscribed: Euglfoh Grammar and compoeftfoa, rhetoric 
and declamation, one modern language, history. 

Electire : Mathematics, Greek, Latin, natural history, Ms. 
lory, chemistry, geology, geography, the nee of Ike 
globes, and any modern language ; so far as tau meant 
of such instruction are within the re s ourc e s of the 
University. 

Prescribed: English composition, cue modern 1 
logic, declamation, physics, psychology, ethics, I 
sics, hUtory. 

Elective : Same as In Sophomore Tear, and a more extend- 
ed course In psychology and ethics. 

Prescribed : Rhetoric, English composition, political eces*- 
omy, constitutional law, forensJcs, theology, hlstoty, 
declamation. 

Elective ; Political ethics, a more extended course In pbys- 
lcs, and any of the elective studies above ena 



Sophomore 
Ytar. 



Junior 
Year. 



Ftnior 
Year. 



Elective studies were thus generally countenanced, 
hut they were not yet deemed equivalent, to far an the 
scale of marks showed, to the prescribed courses ; far 
the Faculty decreed that "in forming the scale of 
rank at the end of a term, there shall be deducted 
from the aggregate marks given for an elected study 
one-half of the maximum marks for each exercise 
in »uch elected study ; so that a student by only ob- 
taining one-half of the maximum marks adds nothing 
to his aggregate, and by obtaining less than half la 
subject to a proportionate reduction." 

Professors Beck, Felton, Peirce and Longfellow 
continued to be the advocates of this broad system of 
instruction, and they reported from year to year the 
advances made in their respective departments ; but 

I An exhaustive account uf the Kterthr* System at Harvard win a* 
found hi rrcshleul tthMu Ibfofl Sir 1**4-*n. . 
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the o pposit ion was still strong, either from the con- 
viction of eomeoTtKe Faculty that the system was 
badJnJtael^ or from the inability of the College to 
provide a sufficient number of courses to make the 
system equally serviceable in all directions. In_1847 
it was no lo nger i£ vog"+ in-phiin«/\pliy ; two years 
earlier tne Faculty prohibited any student, unices fur 
especial reasons, to study more, than one modern lan- 
guage at a time. Mr. Longfellow protested against 
this exclusiveness, but, although he appealed to the 
Corporation, the rule was maintained. In 1846 
^chemistry was a required study in the Freshman 
year instead of an elective study from the beginning 
of the Sophomore year; no modern language was 
required in either the Sophomore or the Junior year; 



.,;/■•> 



the elective course in geology was confined to the again optional ; Juniors were required to* take two 



and soon introduced cnanges which narrowed its 
•cope. No Junior or Senior might take more than 
one electivo ; if he took more than one, It was re- 
garded an an "extra," and did nut count. Professor 



Peircc vigorously opposed this retrograde step, and he 
was seconded by Profcssora_Bcck and L ongfellow. 
44 The voluntary systemTaa it has been called," wrote 
President Sparks in his last Report (1851-52), "is still 
retained to a certain extent, ratlicr from necessity 
than preference. The number a nd v ariety of the 
studies for which the University has provided instruc- 
tioiTRre so large that it is impossible for any student, 
witlmrthe period of four years, to give such a degree 
of attention to them as will enable him to acquire 
more than a limited and superficial knowledge from 
which little profit can be derived." "The last sen- 
tence is," to quote President Eliot, "an unanswerable 
argument for an elective system in a University." In 
D&G-57 a further curtailment was made; French was 



Senior year, instead of T>eing accessible from the be- 
ginning of the Sophomore year ; .no elective course 
in geography was provided ; Story's Constitution was 
a required' study for Juniors Instead of Seniors; rwy- 
fliyl^gT flnil rthin were elective, instead of required 
for Juniors ; and political ethics were required instead 
of elective for Seniors." " If the number of elective 
studies had been large," says President Eliot, in criti- 
cising these regulations, "the scheme would have 
been a very liberal one, for election began early and 
the number of studies prescribed in the last three 
years was not large. The number ofelective studies 
was, however, so small as practically lb* confine the 
choice J^il^aUiHeiu within narrow limit*." The 
Faculty then consisted of onTJTlfleveh members, and 
there were but six instructors in addition ; the stu- 
dent* then (1846) numbered 279. Pr ja jdgnt fi vMit 
requested the opinions of the Faculty aa to the ad- 
visability of continuing the system of. elective studies. 
The opinions were erenlyoTvided, but those professors 
who had given it the beat trial were in favor of it. 
A new scjieme was adopted ( Dec. 20 f 184GJ. which, 
with many modifications, lasted twenty years. "It 
allowed every Senior to select three from the follow- 
ing studies, namely, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian, and every Junior to select 
three from the same studies, Italian excepted. All 
other studies were prescribed ; but among the pre- 
scribed studies were natural history for Freshmen and 
8ophomores, and French and Psychology for Sopho- 
mores." Thus every Senior and Junior who did uot 
select mathematics had to study three languages 
during the last two years, as well as during the Soph- 
omore year. The number of exercises waa also in- 
creased; Freshmen had "sixteen and Seniors twenty- 
three per week. In 1849 this excess waa relieved by 
requiring only two instead of three elective studies 
from Seniors and Juniors. 
Pr^frfrnt Sparks was hostile- to the ejec&tfi aiajeja J Freshmen had nine hours a week of electives and 



out of the three studies, Latin, Greek and Mathemat- 
ics, and a half-year's course in molecular physics was 
required of them. In 1858 c hemis try was made elect- 
ive for Juniors; in 18G2 patristic and modern Greek 
was added to the free list. German, Spanish and ele- 
mentary Italian were also included among the Senior 
and Junior elective*, but as the highest mark attain- 
able in any of them was only six, instead of eight — 
the maximum in required studies — "s tudents who bad 
any regard for College rank were debarred from pur* 
suinjTTnese under valued "elective studies. " 

Iin&>D, nowever, the advocates of the Elective Sys- 
tem were once more in the majority. The Faculty, 
although still small in number, and overworked 
through the custom of dividing classes into small sec- 
tions, voted " that botany be made an elective study 
in the Junior year, that Greek in that year be an 
elective instead of a required study, and that Juniors 
be allowed two elective studies instead of one ; that 
German should be introduced aa a required study 
into the second term of the Sophomore year, and that 
Roman history, Greek history and philosophy, and 
German should be added to the elective studies of the 
Junior year. Subsequently, Greek poetry was added." 
In 18G7 a new scheme was drawn up, according to 
which all the work of the Freshman year was re* 
quired ; the Sophomores hsd seven hours a week re- 
quired, and six hours elective ; the Juniors and Seniors 
had six hours required, and six or nine hours elective. 
Rut slight changes occurred until 1870, when, by 
raising the tuition fee from $104 to $160 per annum, 
the increase of income enabled the employment of a 
larger force of instructors and the consequent exten- 
sion of the Electivo System. Year by year the num- 
ber of required studies waa lessened. In 1872 the 
Seniors were free lo choose all their courses ; in 1879 
this privilege reached the Juniors ; in 1884 it waa ex- 
tended to the Sophomores. In the latter year the 



seven hours of required studies. But for all the 
classes a certain number of themes and forensic* waa 
prescribed. 
In 1885 the Elective System waa brought to ka 
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logical conclusion by being extended to Freshmen. 
At the present time (1890) the only prescribed work 
is: Freshmen, Rhetoric and English Composition, 
three hours a week ; Chemistry, lectures once a week, 
first half-year; Physics, once a week, second half- 
year ; German, or French, three hours a week, for 
those who do not present themselves for examination 
on the study at entrance. Sophomores, twelve Themes, 
Junior* and Seniors a forensic, a thesis, and an exam- 
ination in argumentative composition in each year. 

The two leading objections to the Elective System — 
first, that students (particularly Freshmen) cannot be 
trusted to select the studies best fitted for their devel- 
opment; and second, that some students will begin 
too early to specialize, and so fail to derive a liberal 
education from their College training — have been 
equally disproved by the experiment at Harvard up 
to the present time. The number of those who, 
through idleness or injudicious choice, have failed, 
has been very small, and is constantly kept down by 
the checks which the Faculty has provided — frequent 
examinations, and the appointment of a member of 
the Faculty to consult with and overlook each stu- 
dent. In 18S9 the Overseers, fearing that too many 
of the students might abuse the privilege of volun- 
tary attendance at lectures, suggested that a more 
strict method of marking absences and of registration 
should be adopted ; and this has been done. But 
even such restrictions as these must sooner or later be 
abandoned, when the idea of what a University 
should be triumphs— not a reform school, nor a semi- 
nary, nor a substitute for paternal superintendence, 
but a treasury of learning from which every properly 
qualified person may draw in proportion to his ability. 
Our American public and most of our educators are 
still too tightly bound by the traditions dating from a 
time when colleges were but higher boarding-schools, 
to realize as yet the significance and the superiority 
of the University ideal towards which we have seen, 
in this brief review, Harvard steadily approaching. 

With the growth of the Elective System there has 
grown up a class of special students, not candidates 
for a degree, and of graduate students who either 
desire to take a higher degree or to pursue for a time 
some special branch of advanced study. Of the for- 
mer, the average annual number between 1828 and 
1847 inclusive was only three, and little attention 
was paid to them. In the latter year the Scientific 
School was opened, and for three years all its mem- 
bers were designated "special student*.'* In 1850 
the School was put on a better basis, examinations 
for admission were required, and the " specials " no 
longer attended. It was not until 1876 that the Col- 
lege was again officially opened "to persons not less 
than twenty-one years old, who shall satisfy the fac- 
ulty of their fitness to pursue the particular courses 
they elect, although they have not passed the usual 
examinations for admission to College, and do not 
propose to be candidates for the degree of llachelor of 



Arts/ 1 In 1881 the restriction as to age was annulled, 
and prescribed as well as elective courses were offered 
to these students, then called "unmatriculated" and 
(since 1882) "special." 

The Graduate Department has likewise grown very 
rapidly. It is attended not only by Harvard gradu- 
ates, but also by those from other colleges, who come 
here to complete their training. The work done by 
them is, in fact, the kind of work which belongs to a 
University, and to this department the best efforts of 
the professors will inevitably be more and more de- 
voted as the general standard of learning is raised. ( 
The higher degrees (Master of Arts, Doctor of Science 
and Doctor of Philosophy) are conferred after one or 
two years of successful graduate study. In early 
times candidates for the Master's degree were re- 
quired to spend a year in the College after their grad- 
uation, and to pass a satisfactory examination. In 
1S44 this custom was abandoned, and for nearly thirty 
years any one who had taken the Bachelor's degree 
was entitled to the Master's degree on the payment of 
five dol lars three y t are after graduation. This, of course, 
deprived the degree of A.M. of all scholastic value; 
but since T872 no person has received it at Harvard 
unless he has fulfilled the requirements above stated, 
and the Master's degree is now a certificate that one 
year of graduate work has been well performed. 
During the academic year 1888-89 there were ninety- 
nine graduate students connected with the University, 
of whom ten were non-residents. Of the latter, nine 
were holders of fellowships, by the terms of which 
the incumbents are allowed to pursue their studies 
abroad under the direction of the Academic Council. 
Thus have the methods and courses of instruction 
been slowly liberalized and improved. The Classics 
and Mathematics, before which, as before Gog and 
Magog, educators fell down and worshipped, declaring 
them to be the only true agents of culture, have grad- 
ually been placed in their proper position — not de- 
graded nor laid on the shelf, but prohibited from ex- 
cluding proper reverence for Science, History and the 
Modern Languages, which are now recognised as be- 
ing important means to culture. And the work done 
in Greek and Latin and Mathematics, being no longer 
obligatory, is more earnest than in the days of com- 
pulsion, and productive of more good. The old su- 
perstition that the degree of A.B. will be unintelli- 
gible, unless all who receive it have taken the same 
courses, still befogs the eyes of some consenratiTes; 
but experience will certainly dissipate this, together 
with other ancient delusions, and the deliberations 
now (1890) In progress to shorten the academic coarse 
from four to three years, by entitling a student to kis 
degree whenever he shall have passed satisfactorily 
the required number of studies, prove that the last 
stronghold of the conservatives will soon fall. 

The raising of the standard of admission to Har- 
vard has naturally wrought a complete change in tbe 
teaching of the preparatory schools. In 1827 tbe 
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candidate for the Freshman Class mu«t be thoroughly 
acquainted with Latin and Greek Grammar, including 
prosody ; he mutt be able to construe and parse Ja- 
cob'* Greek Reader, the Gospels in the Greek Testa- 
ment, Vergil, Sal lust and Cicero's Select Orations, and 
to translate Engluh into Latin; he must be well 
versed in Ancient and Modern Geography, in the fun- 
damental rules of Arithmetic, in, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, in proportion, simple and compound, in 
•ingle and double fellowship, in alligation, medial 
and alternate, and in algebra to the end of simple 
equations, compiehending also the doctrine of roots 
and powers, and in arhhmetical and geometrical pro- 
gression. Now, howerer, many of the studies for- 
merly taken up in College are embraced in the ordi- 
nary preparatory school curriculum. Seventy years 
ago boys entered Harvard at the age of fourteen ; now 
the average at entrance is nearly nineteen. There 
are two classes of studies — elementary and advanced — 
on one of which the candidate for admission is exam- 
ined. The former class (in 18S9) comprised, 1, a 
short composition on some classic English author, 
and the correction of specimens of bad En^lUb. 2, 
Greek. The translation at sight of simple Tittic prose, 
with questions on the usual forms and constructions. 
S, Latin. As in Greek. 4, German, and 5, French. 
Translation at sight of ordinary prose. 6, Hiatory, 
including Historical Geography. Either the History 
of Greece and Rome, or the History of the United 
States and England. 7, Mathematics. Algebra, 
through quadratic equations, and Plane Geometry. 8, 
Physical Science. Either Astronomy or Physics, or 
a course of experiments in mechanics, sound, light, 
heat and electricity, not less than forty in number, 
actually performed at school by the pupil. The ex- 
aminations In Advanced Studies comprise, 1, Greek. 
Translation at sight of average psssages from Homer, 
or of ten difficult passages from Homer and Herod- 
otus, with questions on construction and prosody. 
2, Latin. Translation of average passages from 
Cicero and Vergil. 8, Greek and Latin Composition. 
4, German. One work of Leasing, Schiller, Goethe, 
Chamisso and Freytag, with Grammar and Composi- 
tion. 6, French. One work of George Sand, San- 
deau, Scribe and Legouvt, Henri Grcville, La Fon- 
taine, Moliere, Racine and Corneille, with grammar 
and composition. 6, Mathematics. Logarithms ; Plane 
Geometry, with its application to Surveying and Nav- 
igation ; either Solid Geometry or the Elements of 
Analytic Geometry. 8, Physics. A course of at 
least sixty experiments in addition to those of the ele- 
mentary physics. 0, Chemistry. Sixty experiments 
performed by the pupil. The candidate is also per- 
mitted, to take optional examinations, and thus to 
qualify himself to pursue more advanced courses. He 
may, for example, be examined in the prescribed 
Freshman work or in any elective open to Freshmen. 
This account of the progress of education cannot be 
more appropriately concluded than by appending the 
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following table, in which is shown the number of 
Elective courses provided by the College for the year 
1888-89: 

1b>manr« Philology .... 4% 

Plillowphy • 11J4 

Political Economy 6}{ 

HUtory 17^ 

Roman Law 1 

Fine Arts t% 

Mario VA 

M»thema'k» ....... 15 

Pbyiica 13 

Cbantlatry 1«H 

Natural History 19^ 

132 

There were besides four and a half prescribed 
courses. 

A word should also be said concerning the con- 
stantly increasing usefulness of the College Library 
In 1860 the system of "card catalogues" was intro- 
duced, and since the completion of the new wing, in 
1876, the books have been wholly re-arranged. Mr. 
Justin AVinsor, who succeeded Mr. John L. Sibley as 
Librarian in 1877, has initiated many improvements. 
The plan of reserving the works needed by students 
in the various courses has proved so satisfiictory that 
the Reading Room is no longer large enough to ac- 
commodate all the students who would use it. In 
special cases permission is also granted to go directly 
to the stacks and alcoves. For several years past the 
Library has issued an occasional Bulletin. One of the 
assistants prepares the University Catalogue, which has 
been published annually in pamphlet form since 1819. 
Before that, from 1803, the list of students was 
printed on a broadside. The Catalogue of Alumni, 
issued triennially 1 from 1700 to 1880, and quinquen- 
nially since the latter date, is edited by another as- 
sistant at the Library. This year (1890) it will ap- 
pear for the first time in English instead of Latin. 
Two interesting facts may be recorded here: Ko Kun 
Hua, a mandarin, was instructor of Chinese in the 
College from 1879 to 1882, and in 1881 members of 
the Greek department gave a satisfactory perform- 
ance of the (Edipu* Tyrannu* of Sophocles in the 
original language at Sanders Theatre, the music be- 
ing composed by Professor J. K. Paine. 

III. STUDENT LIFB. 

Commokb.— An adequate account of the life of the 
students at Harvard, from generation to generation, 
would be very interesting, but sufficient material is 
lacking. I shall attempt to present, however, at briefly 
yet satisfactorily as possible, the records I have found, 
and I shall present them chronologically and topic- 
ally, so that the reader who so desires can trace the 
growth of undergraduate conditions, and compare 

l Tka aarlkat known ratalo*** af graduate* !• data* 1074 j tna next, 
ISttS. Dowa to tha Revolution Matter! of Arte wara calW •* Sir*/* a** 
ao aftwar la tna aarly cntatugvas. Tha taw Saalar and Jaalar fly ssj 
tort wcta dmnaad Is ISSfi. 
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those of one period with those of another. The de- 
velopment of the College, as we have seen, has beca 
from a state of subservience to civil and religious 
authority to a state of independence; a similar 
process is illustrated in the development of student 
life. Students were originally treated like school-boys ; 



1th ey are now treated like men, hampered as little as 
is practicable by academic police regulations; and 
one of the most valuable lcssous they now learn at 
the University is that of self-dependence, whereby 
they build up their character and fit themselves for 
their battle with the world. 

But the designers of the " school e at Xewtowne " 
had no such ideal iu view. They were themselves 
members of an austere community, and undertook 
collectively to admonish, correct and punish any 
individual member who might be deemed delinquent ; 
and they imposed on their seminary a system 
similar to that by which adult lives were guided. If 
we bear in mind that Harvard was, for man): years 
after its founding, a theological seminary, in which 



servants. . . . And that they made their bed* at 
any time, were my straits never so great, I am sorry 
they were ever put to it. For the Moor his lying in 
Sdin Hough's sheet and pillow-bier, it hath & truth 
in it; he did so one time, and it gave Sam Hough 
just cause of orTenee. . . . And that they eat the 
Moor's crus's, and the swine and they had share and 
share alike, aud the Moor to have boer, and they 
denied it, aud if they had not enough, for my maid 
to answer, they should no 4 , I am an utter stranger to 
these things, and know not the lesst footsteps for 
them so to charge me, . . . And for bread made 
of heated sour meal, although I know of but once 
that it was so, since I kept house, yet John Wilson 
affirms it was twice ; and I am truly sorry that any 
of it was spent amongst them. For beer and bread, 
that it was denied them by me betwixt meals, truly I 
do not remember that ever I did deny it unto them; 
and John Wilson will affirm, that generally, the bread 
and beer was free for the boarders to go unto. And 
that money was demanded of them for washing the 
linen, it's true it was propounded to them, but 

And for their pudding 



the scholars were mere boys, we 6hall understand the 

principles by which its discipline was framed. In the/ never imposed upon them 
r great European universities of the Middle Age, ay 

Bologna, Padua and Paris, the students were often 
\ the masters, and the Faculty were the servants ; but 
\ at Harvard the relations were reversed; the Faculty* 
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stood in loco parentis to the undergraduate, and 
brooked no question of their authority. The Faculty 
provided not only lodging and board for the student, 
but directed his worship and his recreation with the 
same severity as his studies ; he was a member of a 
large family, in which the President or Tutor 
assumed the role of father, and believed, like most 
fathers at that time, that the child should not be 
spoiled from too sparing an application of the rod. 

First iu importance in an account of student life, 
excepting of course, education, which has already 
been sketched, is the history of Commons. And 
from the very begiuning of Harvard College, com- 
plaiuts of bad fare reach us. Whcu Eaton and his 
wife were examined in regard to their conduct at this 
Seminary (1637-39) the latter confessed that she had 
provided very scantily for the students. Their break* 
fast, she deposed, " was not so well ordered, the flower 
not so fine as it might, nor so well boiled or stirred." 
Beef was allowed them, but she never gave it, and 
she was stingier in her husband's absence than in his 
presence. She denied thciu cheese when they tent 
for it, and although she had it in the house ; " for 
which," she said, " I shall humbly beg pardon of 
them, and own the shame, and confess my sin. . • . 
Aud for bad fish, that they had it brought to table, I 
am sorry that there was that cause of offence given 
them. I acknowledge my sin in it. And for their 
mackerel, brought to them with their guts in them, 
and goat's dung iu their hasty pudding, it's utterly 
unknown to me; but I am much ashamed it should 
be in the family, and not prevented by myself or 



being giV n the last day of the week without butler 
or suet, and that I said it was miln of Manchester in 
Old England, it's true that I did say so, and am sorry 
they had any cause of offence given them by having 
it so. And for their wanting beer betwixt brewings, 
a week or half a week together, I am sorry that it was 
so at any time, and should tremble to have it so, were 
it in my hands to do so again." * 

Eaton and his wife were discharged and heavily 
fined, but the students still continued to live at Com- 
mons, where the fare improved. Parents paid for 
their son*' schooling in produce and kind, whereby 
the larder was better stortd. On the Steward's 1 
we have entries of " a barrel • of pork," " a old cow,^ 
" turkey henes," " two wether goatU," " a bush. 
parsnapes," " a fcrkinge of butter," M a red ox/' " ap 
pelles," "aferkiug of soap," "rose watter," "three^ 
pecks of peasse," " beafle," " fouer ehotes from the 
farm," "tobacko," etc; which were doubtless applied 
to the use of the students. 

The Laws, Liberties and Orders o/ Harvard C60*$i ! 
(1642-16), adopted under President Dunster, state 
that no scholar shall " be aUent from his studies or 
appointed exercises above an hour at morning bever, 
half an hour at afternoon bever, an hour and a half 
at dinner, and so long at supper." The "snurniog 
bever" was eaten in the buttery, or in the student's 
chamber; the "afternoon bever" came at about tar 
o'clock, between dinner and supper, which wets 
served in the hall. Dunster also drew up (1650) s 
series of tules for the regulation of the students* diet. 
The Steward was required to give notice to the Pres- 
ident when any student was indebted for mors than 
£2 for his board, in order that the youth might be 

• ltort«tfB»*,U,T»,1t. 
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sent to his friends, "if not above a day's journey dis- 
tant." The Steward was also forbidden " to take any 
pay that is useless, hazardful or imparting detriment 
to the college, as lean cattle to feed." It was decreed 
^further that " Whereas your.g scholars, to the dis- 
^ honor of God, hindrance of their studies and damage 
of their friends' estate, inconsiderately and interaptr- 
ately are ready to abu*e their liberty of sizing [extra 
/ food or drink ordered from the buttery] besides their 

\ commons; therefore the Steward shall in no case 

' permit any Students whatever, under the degree of 

Masters of Art, or Fellows, to expend or be provided 
lor themselves or any townsmen any extraordinary 
commons, unless by the allowance of the President, 
>ar two of the Fellows, whereof their Tutor always to 
be one, or in case of manifest sickntBs, pre-signified 
also uuto the President, or in case of a license, of 
coarse granted by the President to some persons 
whose condition he seeth justly requires it.' 9 

The steward and cook must keep their utensils 
44 clean and sweet and fit for use ;" but they were not 
"bound to keep or cleanse any particular scholar's 
spoons, cups or such like, but at their own discre- 
tion." A scholar who " detained " any vessel belong- 
ing to the College was fined three pence. No scholars 
were permitted to go into " the butteries or kitchen, 
, save with their parents or guardians, or with some 
'\ 1 grave and sober strangers ; and if they shall presume 
r \ to thrust in, they shall have three pence on their 
heads." At meals the scholars must sit orderly in 
their places, and none must rise or go out of the Hall 
jwithout permission before thanksgiving be ended. 
/Finally, the Butler should receive ten shillings on 
/September 13th, and ten more on December 13th, 
/ u toward candles for the Hall for prayer time and 
I supper, which, that it may not be burdensome, it 
I shall be put proportion ably upon every scholar who 
' retaineth his seat in the buttery." 

In early times the position of Steward and Butler 
were both filled by graduates ; and some of the stu- 
dents waited on table, for which they were paid. 
William Thomson, for instance, of the Class of 1G53, 
received quarterly one pound " for his services in the 
Hall;" Zechariah Brigden (Class of 1G57) was given 
for "ringinge the bell and waytinge, £1 2s.;" and 
John Hale, of the same class, received for " waytinge 
and his monitor-work £2 lit." 

Dunster's rules remained in vigor, with occasional 
modifications, down to 1734. Judge So wall states 
1 that in 1C74 a student was punished for "speaking 
blasphemous words," by being obliged " to sit alone 
by himself uncovered at meals during the pleasure of 
the President and Fellows;" from which we infer 
tint it was then customary to have the head covered 
while eating. Order was maintained by the presence 
of the Tutors at Commons; and the Corporation, or 
Overseer*, frequently fixed the price which the Ktew- 
srd ami Butler might charge for their food and 
liquor*. Thus, in October, 17 15, tho luttcr wo* pro- 



hibited from taking more than two pence a quart 
for cider until the 1st of February. 

Tbat students lodged outside of the College build- 
ings seems to have been an early practice, necessi- 
tated by the lack of sufficient accommodations in the 
Halls; and that some of those who lodged in tho 
Halls boarded outside is evident from the order 
passed in 1724 to compel all such scholars, graduates 
and undergraduates to eat at Commons, unless the 
President and a majority of the Tutors granted them 
leave to do otherwise. This rule was the source of 
much trouble, and was long resisted. A visiting 
committee of the Overseers reported, in 1732, that 
this rule ought to be enforced; that students and 
graduates should be preveuted "from using punch, 
flip and like intoxicating drinks," and "that Com- 
mons be of better quality, have more variety, clean 
table-cloths of convenient length and breadth twice 
a week, and that plates be allowed." 

New laws, consonant with these recommendations, ^/ 
were passed in 1734. Students, in order to " furnish 
themselves with useful learning." must "keep in 
their respective chambers, and diligently follow their 
studies, except half an hour at breakfast, at dinner 
from 12 to 2, and after evening prayers till nine of 
the clock." Breakfast, or "morning bever," was still 
serred at the buttery, and eaten usually in the stu- 
dent's* chamber. No resident in the College might 
"make use of any distilled spirits or of any such 
mixed drinks as punch or flip in entertaining one 
another or strangers;" and no undergraduate might 
''keep by him brandy, rum or any other distilled 
spirituous liquors," or send for them without leave 
from the President or a Tutor. The clean linen 
cloths, of suitable length and breadth, and pewter 
plates were furnished by the College ; but the plates 
were to be maintained at the charge of the scholars. 
Section 3, Chapter V, of these laws runs as follows : 
"The waiters, when the bell tolls at meal-times, shall 
receive the plates and victuals at the kitchen -hatch, 
and carry the same to the several tables for which 
they are designed. And none shall receive their 
commons out of the Hall, except in case of sickness 
or some weighty occssion. And the Senior Tutor or 
other Senior scholar in the Hall shall crave blessing 
and return thanks. And all the scholars, while at 
their meals, shall sit in their places and behave 
themselves decently and orderly, and whosoever shall 
be rude or clamorous at such time, or shall go out of 
the Hall before thanks be returned, shall be pun- 
ished by one of the Tutors not exceeding five shil- 
lings," 

The buttery came to be a recognised department ot 
the Col lege, where students could purchase provisions, 
beer, cider and other extras, in order tbat they might 
have no excuse for frequenting the public-houses and 
taverns in the town. Tho butler was authorised to 
sell his wares at an advance of fifty per cent. h«*yond 
the current price! and from this profit he derived a 
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part, if not all, of Lis salary. He and the cook were 
enjoined to keep their utensils clean, to scour the 
kitchen pewter twice every quarter, and the drinking 
vcs-els once a week or oftener. Among the other 
duties of the butler, he was required to " wait upon 
the President at the hours for prayer in the Hall, for 
his orders to ring the bell, and also upon the Profes- 
sors for their lectures, as usual ; " to " ring the bell 
for Commons according to custom, and at five o'clock 
in the morning and nine at night;" to "provide 
candles for the Hall," and to '* take care that the 
Hall and the entry adjoining be swept once a day and 
washed at least once a quarter, and that the tables 
and forms be scoured once a week (except in the win- 
ter season, when they shall be scoured once in three 
weeks, or so often as the Tutors shall require it)." 

Despite these explicit regulations and the fines 
mulcted fur the infringement of them, there were fre- 
quent cases of grumbling and disobedicuce ou the part 
of the students, and of neglect or of undue parsimony 
on the part of the butler and steward. Before 1747 
permission to board in private families was generally 
granted, whereat the Overseers were displeased and 
voted that it would be " beneficial for the College 
that the members thereof be in Commons.'* After a 
struggle lasting more than two years the Steward, to 
whose mismanagement and " scrimping " the students' 
discontent was attributed, was discharged and a new 
one appointed. That same year (1750) the Corpora- 
tion voted "that the quantity of Commons be, as hath 
been usual, viz. : two sizes of bread in the morning ; 
one pound of meat at dinner, with sufficient sauce 
(vegetables), and half a pint of beer; and at night 
that a part pie be of the same quautity as usual, and 
also half & pint of beer; and that the supper messes 
be of four parts, though the dinner messes be of six.' 1 
The Overseers persisted in their recommendation that 
all students be compelled to board at Commons ; the 
Corporation, on the contrary, deemed that so sweep- 
ing a law would be unwise. But the former, in 1757, 
passed a resolution that it would contribute to the 
health of the students, "facilitate their studies and 
prevent extravagant expense," if they "were re- 
strained from dieting in private families;" and as an 
inducement, it was further voted "that there should 
be pudding three times a week, and on those days 
their meat should be lessened." In 1760 the Corpo- 
ration prohibited students "from dining or supping 
iu any house in town, except on an invitation to diue 
or tup gratis ; " but this law could hardly be strictly 
enforced, because many students had still, through lack 
of accommodations in the Halls, to lodge outside, and 
some of these probably continued to " diet " at private 
houses. In July, 1764, the Overseers recommended 
that no student should be allowed to breakfast in the 
town ; that breakfast be thenceforth furnished at Com- 
mons; tliat either milk, tea, chocolate or coffee bo 
provided ; ami that students, if they preferred, might 
prepare their break fuM iu their owu chamber*, but 



might not eat it in one another's chambers. The 
completion of Hollis Hall, iu 1764, enabled most of 
the students to lodge in the College, and they, to- 
gether with all Professors, Tutors and graduates, were 
obliged to board at Commons. There was a rebellion 
in 170G, caused partly by the refusal of the College 
officers to grant excuses for absence from prayers, and 
partly by the poor quality of the food ; among other 
grievances the Steward had served bad butter for many 
weeks past. "~ 

Of the fare previous to this time, Dr. Holyoke (Class / 

of 1746) said : "breakfast was two sizings of bread 
and a cue of beer ; evening Commons were a pye. n / 
Judge Wingate (Class of 1759) wrote: "As to the) 
Commons, there were in the morning none while 1 1 
in College. At dinner we had, of rather ordinary 
quality, a sufficiency of meat of some kind, either 
baked or boiled ; and at supper we had either a pint 
of milk and half a biscuit, or a meat pye or some 
other kind. [Commons] were rather ordinary, but I 
was young and hearty and could live comfortably 
upon them. I had some classmates who paid for their 
Commons and never entered the Hsll while they be* 
longed to the College. We were allowed at dinner a 
cue of beer, which was half a pint, and a sizing of 
bread, which I cannot describe to you. It was quits I 
suflicient for one dinner." Before breakfast was reg- 
ularly served at Commons, there was much disorder in 
getting the morning or the evening "bever" at the 
buttery-hatch. In the melee the bowl of milk or choc-J 
olate might be upset, and " sometimes the spoons] 
were the only tangible evidence of the meal remain^ 
ing." 

During the Revolutionary War new difficulties in- 
terfered with the satisfactory management at Com- 
mons. This was one of the grievances adduced by the 
students when they petitioned the General Court to 
be moved back from Concord to Cambridge. In 
August, 1777, the Corporation, in order "that the 
charge of Commons msy be kept as low as possible, 
Voted, that the Steward shall provide at the common 
charge only bread or biscuit and milk for breakfast; 
and, if any of the scholars choose tea, coffee or choco- 
late for breakfast, they shall procure these articles for 
themselves, and likewise the sugar and butter to be need 
with them ; and if any scholars choose to have their 
milk boiled, or thickened with flour, if it may be had, 
or with meal, the Steward; having seasonable notice, 
shall provide it; and further, as salt fish alone » ap- 
pointed ... for the dinner on Saturdays, and an this 
article is now risen to a very high price, and through 
the scarcity of salt will probably be higher, the Stew- 
ard shall not be obliged to provide salt fish, but shall 
procure fresh fish as often as he can." In 1788 the 
Faculty voted that in future no students should "else" 
breakfasts in the kitchen, nor take their dinner from 
the kitchen on Ixml's Days. 

In 17U0 a new code of College Laws was published, 
in which tho old prohibition against dining or slip- 
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ping with townspeople (except gratis) was reiterated 
and, among other things, students were required to 
give notice to the Steward on the first Friday of each 
month what they wished for breakfast during the 
month. The fine for eating out of Commons was one 
shilling, raised, in 1798, to twenty cents. At Com- 
mons the students sat at ten tables, in messes of eight 
on each side. The Tutors and Seniors occupied a 
platform raised eighteen or tweuty inches. Down to 
1771 the custom prevailed of placing students accord- 
ing to the rank of their families, the lists, written in 
a large German text, being hung up in the Hall, 
and those students who belonged to the " first " fami- 
lies had the privilege of helping themselves first at 
table. The waiters were students, paid for their ser- 
vices, and generally respected by their classmates. 
Boiled meat was served on Monday and Jhursdsy, 
roast meat on the other days; each person had two 
potatoes, which he must peel for himself. "On 
4 boiling days' pudding and cabbage were added to 
the bill of fare, and, in their season, greens, either 
dandelion or the wild pea." Cider had taken the place 
of beer at meals, each student being allowed as much 
as he wished. "It was brought to the table in pew- 
ter quart cans, two to each mess. From these cans 
the students drank, passing them from mouth to 
month, as was anciently done with the wassail bowl." 1 
Of course, complaints never ceased. At one time 
the butter was "so bad that a farmer would not take 
it to grease his cart-wheels with." At other times, 
when the Steward had furnished, for the sake of 
economy, nothing but veal or lamb for weeks together, 
the students would assemble outside the buttery and 
set up a concerted bleating and baaing, as a hint for 
him to vary their diet In 1790 the Steward became 
one of the financial officers of the College, and his 
purveyor's duties were transferred to the Butler and 
Cook. 1 In order to prevent the students from " resort- 
ing to the different marts of luxury, intemperance 
and ruin/' the Buttery was made " a kind of supple- 
ment to the Commons," where they could procure 
"at a moderate advance on the cost, wines, liquors, 
groceries, stationery, and in general soch articles as 
H was proper and necessary for them to have occa- 
sionally, and which, for the most part, were not 
included in the Commons fare. The Buttery was 
also an office where, among other things, records 
were kept of the times when the scholars were 
present and absent." In 1801 the Buttery was 
abolished, it having for some time previous "ceased 
to be of use for most of its primary purposes. The 
area before the entry doors • • • had become 
a sort of students' exchange for idle gossip, if noth- 
ing worse. The rooms were now redeemed from 
traffic, and dsvoted to places of study. . . . The 
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last persom who held the office of Butler was Joseph 
Chickening, a graduate of 1799." 

The hounding out of supper from the kitchen-hatch 
was the so-jurce of constant disturbances ; but the Fac- 
ulty madtv; a long struggle to preserve this ancient 
custom. .At last, however, after repeated failures, 
they desiisted, and from the year 1800 supper was 
served regrularly at Commons iu the Hal). A record 
of the Faculty for August 31, 1797, is worth quoting: 
"The tiicae of the Butler's Freshman being greatly 
taken up with the public duties of his station, and 
with the private concerns of the Buttery, and his task 
being laboorious, Voted, That in the future the Butler's 
Freshman) be excused from cutting bread in the 
kitchen, iiand that it be cut by the servants in the 
kitchen."' In 1807 discontent over Commons led to 
one of thte liveliest rebellions in the history of the 
College ; ; uunong other violent acts a student named 
Pratt at di inner did " publicly in the Hall insult the 
authority < of the College by hitting one of the officers 
with a pootatoe." That same year the Professors, 
Tutor?, thte Librarian, graduates and undergraduates 
were reqiuired to take all their meals at Commons, 
but the faire seems not to have improved. In 1819 a 
row occurrred in Commons between the Sophomores 
and Freslumen, which caused many suspensions, and 
furnished, the theme of the mock-heroic poem, The 
JlcbeltiatL. Four years earlier Commons had been 
removed ffrom Harvard Hall to the just-completed 
Universitvy Hall, where they were held till their 
abolition iin 1849. In 1818 the wages of the waiters 
were reduueed ; each waiter received board gratU for 
thiee-quaxrtera of the time during which he was in 
service. Iln 1828 the "Master of the Kitchen" was 
directed tto furnish no more cider at breakfast or 
supper; acid the next year wine was denied at the 
Thanksgivring Dinner. Iu 1825 students who obtained 
permissions might board at a private house; but they 
might not: lodge outside of the College unless the 
Fsculty aapproved. President Quincy purchased in 
England j^late to be used at Commons, each article 
having thte College seal: during the Civil War this 
service wnas sold, being bought chiefly by the alumni, 
who thus rsecured mementoes of an obsolete phase of 
Harvard Uife. After 1842 the College renounced 
responsibiUity for Commons, which was assumed by 
a contractor, who rented the rooms in University and 
provided, (the food. At length, in 1849, Commons 
were abolUshed, as they had come to be patronized by 
less than < one-si xlh of the whole number of students 
residing aat the University. "This state of things," 
says President Sparks, in his report for that year, 
"afforded! a clear indication that, whatever advan* 
tages mayv have been derived from this arrangement 
in former- times, it was no longer necessary. It was 
resolved, i therefore, ... to leave the students to 
procure tUieir board in such private houses as they 
might selecct. . , . The experiment has now been 
tried for ossia term, and with such success as to make 
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it improbable that the Commons will again be re- 
vived." 

It cannot be denied, however, that the system, in 
theory at least, was a good one, for it provided food 
at moderate rates to a larpe number of students. The 
trouble was that, in the effort to economize, the qual- 
ity of the food was poor, and the quantity scanty ; bo 
that while poor students might tolerate it for the sake 
of getting a college education, those who came from 
more prosperous families were inevitably dissatisfied. 
And with the increase of prosperity throughout the 
country the number of well-to-do students naturally 
exceeded that of the poor. For fifteen years, there- 
fore, the students boarded at private houses, either 
singly or in clubs, except that in 1857 the College 
conducted a restaurant at the old Brattle House. In 
18G4 Dr. A. P. Peabody interested Nathaniel Thayer 
in the subject of students' board, which now cost 
more than some of those whose means were small 
could well afford to pay, and he offered $1000 to- 
wards the re-organization of Commons. The old rail- 
road station (situated near the site of the present 
Law School) had been bought by the College, one 
of its rooms being then occupied by the Rtgina Bon- 
arum, or "Queen of the Goodies," as the head bed- 
maker was nicknamed by the students. The Corpor- 
ation consenting, this building was properly fitted up, 
and the Thayer Dining Club ate in it, beginning in 
1805. The number of students who desired to par- 
take of the Club's Commons soon exceeded the capa- 
city of the rooms ; and Mr. Thayer contributed $5000 
(to which some other subscribers added $2000) to 
build an addition. The management of the Club was 
left to its members, under the supervision of a Facul- 
ty committee of three, Upon the completion of Me- 
morial Hall the Thayer Club was expanded into the 
Dining Association, and, in the autumn of 1874, Com- 
mons were removed to Memorial Hall, where they 
have ever since been held. The Association consists 
of a President, Vice-President and of two directors 
from each School and each College Class ; the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are elected by a general 
vote, the directors by a vote of the members of their 
School or Class who belong to the Association. No 
wine, beer or other alcoholic drinks, and no tobacco 
may be used in the Hall. Dinner, originally served 
at 2 P.M., is now served from 5.30 to 6.30; breakfast, 
from 8 to 9; lunch, from 12.30 to 1.30. The price of 
board is charged on the students' term -bills. The 
number of boarders at Memorial Hall is about 
700, and as there are usually many more applicants 
than can be seated these mast wait for vacancies to 
occur. The food is unquestionably much better than 
was ever supplied by the old Commons, and, although 
grumbling is frequently heard, the majority of the 
students appreciate the advantages they enjoy. Thus 
the difficult problem of feeding the students has 
been successfully solved ; they control the manage, 
meut of Commons, and can therefore provide such 



fare as the majority desire, while the College, tt ii 
right, keeps the accounts. In 1889 the FoxcroftClub 
was organised, where students can procure plain food 
at even cheaper rates than at Memorial Hail— thirty- 
five ceuts a day being sufficient to satisfy an econom- 
ical student of small appetite. 

In conclusion, I will set down for purposes of com- 
parison, che price of food at Commons at different 
periods. In 1 GO 4-6 5 it was about 75 cents per week; 
in 1765, $1.22; in 1805, $2.24; in 1806, $1.39; is 
1808, $1.75; in 1833, $1.90; in 1836, $2.25; in 1840, 
highest, $2.25, lowest, $1.75; in 1848, highest, $2 50, 
lowest, $2; from 1864 to 1890 the price at Memorial 
Ilall has varied from about $3.75 to $4.25; Foxcroft 
Club (1890), lowest about $2. The cost of board is 
private houses, or at "Club tables," has always bees 
dearer than at Commons. A member of the Clasiof 
1846 tells me that in his time excellent fare was fur- 
nished for three dollars per week, and more than fosr 
dollars was considered an extravagant price. At the 
present time private board may be had at from nie 
dollars to eight dollars per week. 

Prayers. — The history of the religions services in 
the College, like the history of Commons, deals with 
a very interesting side of student life. Enforced at- 
tendance at prayers was the cause of almost as many 
rebellions and protests as was scanty food in the Hall 
The writer on this subject in The Harvard Book, states 
thus concisely the various places where the religion 
exercises at Harvard have been held: "Originally 
religious services were held by each class in their 
Tutor's room ; afterwards all the students came to- 
gether in Commons Hall or the Library ; and later 
an apartment in the old Harvard Hall was used ss a 
chapel. In 1744 Holden Chapel was erected, which 
was a building of one story, entered by the door at the 
western end, the seats of which, with backs, were 
ranged one above another, from the middle aisle to 
the side walls. Soon after 1766 a room on the lower 
story of the new Harvard Hall was taken for devo- 
tional exercises. Here likewise the seats rose one 
above another, the Freshmen occupying those in front, 
the Sophomores sitting behind them, the Juniors and 
Seniors coming next; while on either side of the desk, 
which was at the end nearest the street, were seats 
for the instructors and others." While the College 
was in exile at Concord (1775-76), recitations were 
held there in the court-house, and prayers in the 
meeting-house. On the completion of Maasachosetti 
Hall, services were held in the Chapel in the upper 
part of that building, until 1858, when Appletoo 
Chapel was erected, and has since served for both the 
week-day and Sunday worship of the College, 

From the earliest time the students had attended 
the First Parish Church on Sundays. This wan re- 
built in 1750 (on the southwest corner of College Yard, 
near the present site of the old Law School), and aa 
agreement was made between the Corporation mad the 
First Parishioners, by which the front gallery i 
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•erred for students, and a pew on the floor for the 
President and his family ; and the College, having 
agreed to pay one-seventh of the cost of ;he building 
and all future repairs, had also the right to use it on 
Commencements and public occasions. It was soon 
found that the students put so little into the contribu- 
tion box thst in 1760 the Corporation voted "that the 
box should not be offered (ordinarily) on the Lord's 
Day to the Scholars' gallery, but that instead they 
should be taxed towards the support of the ministry, 
in each of their quarterly bills, nine pence lawful 
money." In 1816 the connection between the Col- 
lege and the First Parish Church was severed, and 
the Sunday worship of the students was conducted in 
the Chapel in University Hall by officers of the D'.- 
viniiy School. The Church was taken down in 1833, 
when its successor, the present First Church, was 
erected. 

Since the College was originally a seminary, founded 
by a church-going people for the especial purpose of 
training up youths to become ministers, it is not sur- 
prising that the rules concerning prayers and worship 
were strict In President Du niter's time it was re- 
quired that, " Every Scholar shall be present in his 
\ Tutor's chamber at the 7th houre in the morning, im- 
. mediately after the sound of the Bell, at his opening 
' the Scripture and prayer, so also at the 5th houre* at 
' night, and then give account of his owne private read- 
ing. Every one shall so exercise himselfe in reading 
the Scriptures twice a day, that he shall be ready to 
give such an account of his proficiency therein, both 
in Theoreticall observations of the Language, and 
Logick, and in Practical! and Spiritual truths, as his 
Tutor shall require, according to his ability ; seeing 
the entrance of the word giveth light, it giveth under- 
standing to the simple. Psalm cxix, 130." The 
Latc$ t Liberties and Ordere adopted at that time 
(1642-46) also state, } 5: "In the public church 
assembly, they shall carefully shun all gestures that 
show any contempt or neglect of God's ordinances, 
and be ready to give an account to their Tutors of 
their profiting, and to use the Lelpe of storing them- 
selves with knowledge, as their Tutors shall direct 
them. And all 8ophisters and Bachelors (until them- 
selves make common place) shall publicly repeat 
sermons In the Hall, whenever they are called forth." 
And again, 1 14 : " If any Scholar, being in health, 
shall be absent from prayers or lectures, except in 
ease of urgent necessity, or by leave of his Tutor, he 
shall be liable to admonition (or such punishment as 
the President shall think meet), if he offend above 
once a week." 

The President himself conducted the daily services 
in the Hal). The undergraduates translated in the 
morning the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek, 
; and in the evening, they translated the New Testa- 
ment from English or Latin into Greek ; but Fresh- 
men were allowed to use the English Bible. After 
this reading the President expounded the passages 



read, and then closed with prayer. Once President 
Rogero's prayer was much shorter than usual. 
"Heaven Knew the Reason!" wiote Cotton Mather; 
" the scholars, returning to their Chambers, found one 
of them on fire, and the Fire had proceeded so far, 
that if the Devotions had held three Minutes longer, 
the Colledge had been irrecoverably laid in Ashes, 
which now was happily preserved." The translating 
was not popular, and students shirked it as ofien as 
they dared. In 1723 it is reported that the attend- 
ance by Tutors and graduates at prayers was good, but 
not at the readings; but that the undergraduates at- 
tended both. In 1795 it was ordered that the students 
during the prayer and at the blessing should stand 
facing the desk, but that they should sit during the 
reading from the Scriptures. 

The morning service was for a long time the occa- 
sion when students made a public confession of mis- 
conduct, and when the President announced the names 
of those who were to be punished by degradation, ad- 
monition or expulsion. Many records of these con- 
fessions are preserved. I quote a few: President 
Leverett's Diary, under date of November 4, 1712, 
reads: "A. was publickly admonish'd in the College j 
Hall, and there confessed his Sinful Excess, and his / 
enormous profanation of the Holy Name of Almighty j 
God. And he demeaned himself so that the Presid'.f 
and Fellcws conceived great hopes that he will not! 
be lost" Again, March 20, 1714, Leverett says of v 
Larnel, an Indian who had been dismissed: " He re-\ 
mained a considerable time at Boston, in a state of 1 
penance. He presented his confession to Mr. Pern- 1 
berton, who thereupon became his intercessor, and] 
in his letter to the President expresses himself thus :/ 
1 This comes by Larnel, who brings a confession as good! 
as Austin's (St. Augustine), and I am charitably dis-j 
posed to hope it flows from a like spirit of penitence. ^ 
In the public reading of his confession, the flowing of 
his passions were extraordinarily timed, and his ex-j 
pressions accented, and most peculiarly and emphat-l 
ically those of the grace of God to him ; which indeed' 
did give a peculiar grace to the performance itself, and 
raised, I believe, a charity in some, that had very little 
I am sure, and ratified wonderfully that which I had 
conceived of him. Having made his public confes- 
sion, he was restored to his standing in the College." * 
Tutor Flynt writes in his Diary, November 4, 1717 :*J 
" Three scholars were publicly admonished for thiev- 
ing and one degraded below five in his class, because 
he had been before publicly admonished for card- < 
playing. They were ordered by the President into j 
the middle of the Hall (while two others, concealers j 
of the theft, were ordered to stand up in their places, 
and spoken to there). The crime they were charged 
•with was first declared, and then laid open as against 
the law of God and the House, and they were admon- 
ished to consider the nature and tendency of it, with 
its aggravations; and all, with them, were warned to 
take heed and regulate themselves, so that they might 
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not be in danger of ho doing for the future ; and those 
who consented to the theft were admonished to be- 
ware, lest God tear them in pieces according to the 
text. They were then lined, and ordered to make res- 
titution two- fold for each theft." President Wads- 
worth relates that the public confession of B., who 
had been engaged in disorder, was read in the Hallt 

i after morning prayer, June 29, 1727. "But such a 
disorderly spirit at that time prevailed, that there was 
not one undergraduate in the Hall besides B , and 

i three Freshmen ; there were also the President and the 
two Senior Tutors, but not one Graduate Master or 

i Bachelor besides them. When the Scholars, in thus 

\ absenting from the Hall, refused to hear a confession 
of, or admonitions against, the aforesaid disorders, it 
too plainly appeared that they had more easy and 
favorable thoughts of those disorders themselves than 
they should have had ; the Lord, of his Infinite grace 
in Christ, work a better temper and spirit in them." 
As late as May 2G, 1786, there is record of a public 
confession in the Chapel. 

V Prayer was held at six in the morning. In 1731 a 
schedule of fines for absences, tardiness and misbe- 
havior at Chapel was adopted. Rebellions frequently 
broke out, but the regulations were enforced. After 
prayer there were recitations until breakfast, at half- 
past seven — a rule which caused some of the students 
to take their text-books to Chapel, and to study them 
clandestinely during the service. In 1773, it appearing 
that the custom was slighted of repeating on the 
"Lord's Day evening" the heads of the sermons on 
the previous day, the Overseers proposed that one of 
the students should read aloud a discourse, which 
would not only foster piety, but also encourage "just 
and graceful elocution." Then - declamations were 
made after cveuing prayers, as appears by au entry 
in the Diary of J. Q. Adams: "March 24, 178G. 
After prayer I declaimed, as it is termed ; two students 
every evening speak from memory any piece they 
choose, if it be approved by the President." 

At the begiuuing of the year the first three mem- 
bers of the Sophomore Class read on successive Mon- 
days, after evening prayers, the so-called 4< Customs " 
to the Freshmen, who were required to listen with 
decency. J. Q. Adams, in his Diary for March 2G, 
17S6, says: "After prayer, Bancroft, one of the So- 
phomore Class, read the Customs to the Freshmen, 
one of whom (McNeal) stood with his hat on all the 
time. He, with throe others, were immediately hoittcd 
(as the term is) before a Tutor and punished. There 
was immediately after a class meeting of the Fresh- 
men, who, it is said, determined they would hoist any 
scholar of the other classes, who should be seen with 
his hat ou in the Yard, when any of the Government 
are there/' 
a Practical jokes were played upon the minister from 
II an early )>eriod, lu 1785 the College Bible was miss* 
II ing, and also two Indian images which stood ou the 
1 gate-post* of a Cambridge resident. AU these were 
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found by a Tutor in a room of a student, who was| 
reading the Bible in loud tones to the images. " What 
is the meaning of this noi?e?" asked the Tutor 
grily. " Propagating the gospel among the Indian 
sir," was the student's calm reply. In winter the* 
pulpit was lighted by candles, and sometimes mischiev- | 
ous students bored holes in these, and filled them with j 
powder, which, when the flame reached it, put out / 
the lights. At another time, flat pieces of lead inserted 
in the candles, produced the same result Many were 
the assaults made on the College bell, in the endeavor i 
to prevent its ringing for prayers; once the monitor I 
who marked absences was locked in his room, but he ] 
found out the culprits, and marked them only as ab- J 
sent. When Ashur Ware, who hesitated in his speech, j 
conducted the service, the students used to sneeze, 
makiug the sound A-a-shur, Aa-shur-warc "Pull- 
crackers" being fastened to the lids of the Bible, they W 
exploded when it was opened, whereupon President \ 
Kirkland reproved the students so earnestly, that \ 
many of the stu leuta w ent out saying, " That's right," | . 
"The President's right." Dr. Kirkland used to be 
summoned to prayers by the Regent's Freshman, who 
rang the bell morning and evening. Once, when 
Edward Everett was President, the gate which led . 
from the enclosure of Wads worth House was nailed 
up, so that he had to go round in order to reach the 
Chapel in University. He was so incensed, that he 
lectured the students, using as a text Dante's appeal 
to Florence, '* What have you done to me?" Everett's 
lack of humor, which prevented him from teeing the 
disproportion between the annoyance he had suffered 
and the treatment Dante received from the Floren- 
tines, was not lost on some of his hearers. Many efforts 
were made to secure more reverence at the services, 
but they often failed. And no wonder, when we l< 
remember that, besides the usual ceremony, it was the I 
custom for each Divinity student, who was a beneft- I 
ciary of the Hopkins Fund, to read four theological \ 
dissertation*, each ten minutes long, after evening \ 
prayers. " In one year the undergraduates were re- 
quired to listen to thirty-two such dissertations, 
among which were an English essay on ' ly'culatory 
Prayer,' and a Latin disquisition on 'The Hebrew 
Masoretic Points.' " Absences were announced im 
Latin every Saturday, and excuses were given in Latin* 
Common excuses were, "tcmel acgrotavi" u bu intabrt, 99 
a tUtcntu$ab amicU t '* "Ex opjndo" and "tiutinnabmhtm 
non audici." One Freshman, charged with three ab- 
sences, replied, "Xo*tcr t 9cd*cmclabjui; Carolut/rtder 
locked tss up in the Buttery." Once (April 18, 1821) I 
only three students appeared at prayers, which were, I 
nevertheless, conducted as usual : the rest of the Cos- I 
lege had gone the preceding evening to see Keen act I 
in Boston, and a heavy scow-storm had prevented their \ 
return. 

President Quincy was absent from prayers only 
twice during the sixteen years of hia administration, 
and then he was detained In court aa a witness. He 
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sat directly in front of the organ, on the west side of the 
University, opposite the minister; and whenever, after 
the services, he had an addrets to make, he would 
read it from manuscript. Henry Ware, 8r., then 
conducted morning, and hi* son evening prayers. In 
1831 a charge of sectarianism was raised against the 
form of services, hut a member of the Corporation re* 
plied that the "objection is not that they contain sec-* 
tarianism, but that they omit sectarianism/ 9 Statis- 
tics prepared in 1880 show that during the preceding 
year, absences, excused and unexcused, of the Senior 
Class averaged only two a week for each individual. 
Excuses were then granted by the President, but in 
1844 President Quincy required that every minor must 
"bring a written excuse from his parent, guardian 
or physician. This brings him continually under do- 
mestic surveillance, and gives the Faculty of the Col- 
lege evidence of the reality of his excuse of the most 
unquestionable authenticity." From that time, there- 
fore, we may probably date the first flow of that stream 
of "doctor's certificates " and parental excuses, which 
flooded "the office" every Monday morning, until, 
by the abolition of compulsory attendance, the need 
of those documents ceased. Disturbances were 
usually greater at evening than in the morning, per* 
haps because the spirit of mischief was not wholly 
aroused in those who got out of bed, drew on boots 
and overcoat, and ran to Chapel at six o'clock ▲. M. 
Thai was the hour for prayers, except in winter, when 
they came at seven o'clock. No occasion was lost for 
shuffling or stamping with the feet, until at last the 
long seats were replaced by settees, so that the moni- 
tors could see who made the noise; The Bible was 
stolen in 1831 and in 1852, and again in 1863. In 1852 
it was sent by express to* the Librarian of Yale Col- 
lege, who had it returned to Harvard. On one of the 
fly-leaves the following inscription was found: Hoe 
Biblrm raptvm vi a pvlpiU Harvard ColL Chapel I i 
FaevHati YaH ab Harv. ColL vndergradoatibw dona- 
tvr rewardvm meriii et lenitatie in expcUando eopho- 
mora XXVJvr et receptor ideminvatro librarivncrlo 
retinete : eoveree 9crtamv$ in v*vm cheuboardi pro Hel- 
Ur Shelter CM. 

During President Walker's termJ^85$ T 60^£V£nipg 
prayers were discontinued^ at the morning service a 
choir was introduced, and a ^Service Book," prc^ 
pared by P rof. Huntingt on, was used. The experi- 
ment of ho) di n g jrajers after break fast did notme- 
ceed. TneTJell was still the object of maay futile 
attacks; once, indeed, some students succeeded in 
cutting out the tongue, but the Janitor, Mills, beat 
the strokes with a hammer. Attempts to plug the 
keyholes of the Chapel doors likewise failed; the 
alert watchman always frustrated them in time. Once 
the seats allotted to the Freshmen were painted green, 
mottoes were daubed on the walls, and the building 
was wantonly defaced; later (in 1870), stripes like 
those on a barber's pole were painted on the columns 
in the porch of the Uhapel. When President Hill, in 



the absence of Dr. A. P. Peabody, conducted the 
exercises, a lighted bunch of fire-crackers was thrown 
into the pulpit, but he calmly put his foot on the 
fuse before the crackers exploded. When the news 
came of the capture of Richmond, President Hill an- 
nounced it after the services, and the students went 
out singing " Old Hundred." 

After President Eliot's accession (1869) the choir 
was discontinued, and the whole body of students, led 
by the Glee Club, sang, using a book of " Melodies 
and Hymns," compiled in 1870. Each student was 
allowed fifty unexcused absences during the year; 
the number being reduced to forty in the case of those 
who were excused on Mondays. Each unexcused 
absence counted three censure marks ; each tardiness 
counted eight. The "prayer line" included all 
students who roomed within a third of a mile of the 
Chapel. When the unexcused " cuts " amounted to 
ten, the student was privately admonished ; at twenty 
" a public admonition " was given, but no longer in 
public ; after forty cuts, the student was suspended. 
These punishments were regulated by the Dean. 
Parents who objected on religious ground to their 
sons' attendance at Chapel, could have them perma- 
nently excused. 

But already public sentiment began to show itself 
against compulsory attendance at religious services. 
It was argued that a student who, after a hasty toilet, 
goes to Chapel and listens perfunctorily to the reading 
of the Scriptures and to prayers and hymns, could not 
be expected to derive much good therefrom; an 
empty stomach does not conduce to a devotional 
frame of mind. But the conservatives for a long time 
opposed any change; it was necessary, they said, to 
have some means for getting the students up in the 
morning, and prayers subserved this end exactly. 
The would-be reformers replied that it was hardly 
decorous to convert an avowedly religious ceremony 
into a mere academic roll-call. Then the conserva- 
tives insisted that to abolish compulsory attendance 
would be to justify those critics of the College who 
were continually charging Harvard with irreligion. J 
The reformers retorted that it was Pharisaical to pre- 
tend that the majority of the students attended 
Chapel in a wor«hipful spirit, and that it would be 
better honestly to allow each student to choose for 
himself. But the conservatives long prevailed. 

From September, 1872, to February, 1878, morning 
prayers were discontinued while alterations were mak- 
ingin Appleton Chapel. President Eliot, in his Report 
for that year, said : " The Faculty thus tried, quite in- 
voluntarily, an interesting experiment in College dis- 
cipline. It has been a common opinion that morning 
prayers were not only right and helpful in themselves, 
but also necessary to College discipline, partly as a 
morning roll-call and partly as a means of enforcing 
continuous residence, It was therefore interesting 
to observe that the omission of morning prayers for 
nearly five months, at the time of year when the days 
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arc Hhortcst and coldest, bad no ill effects whatever on 
College order or discipline. There was no increased 
irregularity of attendance at morning exercises, no 
unusual number of absences, and, in fact, no visible 
effect upon the other exercises of the College, or upon 
the quiet and order of the place. The Professors and 
other teachers living beyond the sound of the prayer- 
bell would not have known from any effect produced 
upon their work with the students that morning 
prayers bad been intermitted." In spite of this 
practical experiment, however, the Overseers clung to 
the old custom, and vetoed a vote of the Corporation 
to make attendance at prayers voluntary. In Novem- 
ber, 1874, Sunday morning prayers were abolished, 
Sunday evening prayers having been discontinued in 
17G6. But the agitation was not abandoned, and 
finally, in October, 188G, attendance at daily prayers 
and Sunday services ceased to be compulsory. Since 
that time the services have been performed in rota- 
tion by the Plummer Professor, or by one of the five 
preachers to the University appointed annually from 
among conspicuous clergymen of various denomina- 
tions. The services are short, and the average attend- 
ance of students who go of their own accord has been 
satisfactory. The preacher for the time being meeta 
any students who wish to confer with him every 
morning during his term. Exercises, with a sermon* 
are also held on Sunday evenings in Appleton Chapel ; 
and during the winter months a " Vesper Service " 
is held every Thursday at five o'clock, at which the 
singing is performed in part by the congregation, and 
in part by a choir of boys and by soloists especially 
engaged. The cost of maintaining these various re- 
ligious exercises was $7555.33 for the year 1888-80. 

Discipline. — In the foregoing pages I have given 
an account of some of the laws by which the students 
were formerly governed, and of some of the ways in 
which the ever-fertile undergraduate micd evaded or 
contravened them. I propose now to describe a little 
more fully the various codes of College discipline, 
and some of the famous instances when the students, 
throwing over all restraint, lived in open rebellion 
with their governors. One fact is impressed upon us 
in reviewing this department of college life : discon- 
tent and rebellion were vehement just in proportion 
to the burden of repression. College students are 
men " in the making ; " they are endowed with a 
large amount of human nature — a truth which Fac- 
ulties have often overlooked ; they can usually be led 
more easily than they can be driven ; and us they have 
been permitted larger liberty 9 they have behaved 
with greater decorum. 
At the outset, Harvard being a seminary which 
,' scholars entered at thirteen and left at seventeen, the 
I discipline waa stern, of the Puritan type of stern* 
ness. The Laws, Liberties and Orders of 1042 an- 
nounced that " { 2. Every one shall consider the 
/main end of his life and studies to know God and 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life; John xvi, 13." |fl. 
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" They shall eschew all profanation of God's holy 
name, attributes, words, ordinances, and timet of 
worship ; and study, with reverence and love, care* 
fully to retain God and his truth in their minds." 
£7. " They shall honor as their parents, magistrate*, 
elders, tutors and aged persons, by being silent in 
their presence (except they be called on to answer), 
not gainsaying; showing all those laudable expres- 
sions of honor and reverence in their presence thai 
are in use, or bowing before them, standing uncov- 
ered, or the like." \ 8. " They shall be slow to speak, 
and eschew not only oaths, liet, and uncertain ru- 
mors, but likewise all idle, foolish, bitter, scoffing, 
frothy, wanton words, and offensive questions." 1 9. 
" None shall pragmatically intrude or intermeddle 
in other men's affairs." {11. " None shall, under any 
pretence whatsoever, frequent the company and so- 
ciety of such men as lead an unjust and dissolute) 
life. Neither shall any, without license of the Over- 
seers of the College, be of the artillery or trainband. 
Nor shall any, without the license of the Overseers 
of the College, his Tutor's leave, or, in his absence, 
the call of parents and guardians, go out to another 
town." \ 12. " No scholar shall buy, sell, or exchange 
anything, to the value of sixpence, without the allow- 
ance of his parent*, guardians, or Tutors ; and who* 
soever is found to have sold or bought any such 
thing without acquainting their Tutors or parents, 
shall forfeit the value of the commodity, or the re- 
storing of it, according to the discretion of the 
President." \ 17. " If any scholar shall transgress 
any of the laws of God, or the House, out of per* 
verseness, or apparent negligence, after twice ad- 
monition, he shall be liable, if not aduUus, to correc- 
tion ; if adxillus, his name shall be given up to the 
Overseers of the College that he may be publicly 
dealt with after the desert of his fault ; but in greater 
offenses such gradual proceeding shall not be exer- 
cised." 

A little later (May 6, 1650) the Overseers passed 
an order prohibiting students, without permission, 
from being " present at or in any of the public civil 
meetings, or concourse of people, as courts of justice, 
elections, fairs, or at military exercise, in the time or 
hours of the college exercise, public or private. 
Neither shall any scholar exercise himself in any 
military band, unless of known gravity, and of ap- 
proved sober and virtuous conversation, and that with 
the leave of the President and his Tutor. No scholar 
shall take toba.cco, _unless„ permjlted-by the rresl-*V^ 
defTl, with the consent of their parents a nd guar dians, 
andtm good reason first given by a physician, and 
then in a sober and private manner." On October 
21, 1656, the General Court ordered "that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, for the time 
being, or the major part of them, are hereby empow- 
ered, according to their best discretion, to punish all 
misdemeanors of the youth in their Society, either by 
fine, or whipping In the Hall openly, as the nature of 
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tbe offence sball require, not exceeding ten shillings 
or ten stripes for one offence." A record of tbe Cor- 
poration for Jane 10, 1659, after stating that " there 
are great complaints of the exorbitant practices of 
some students of this College, by their abusive words 
and actions to tbe watch of the town," declares that 
tbe watch, " from time to time, and at all times, shall 
have ftill power of inspection into the manner and 
orders of ali persons relsted to the College, whether 
within or without the precincts of the said College 
bouses and lands." But it is forbidden " that any of 
the laid watchmen should lay violent hands on any 
of the students, being found within the precincts of 
the College yards, otherwise than so they may secure 
them until they may inform the President or some 
of the Fellows. Neither shall they in any case break 
into their chambers or studies without special orders 
from the President or Fellows. . . . Also, in case 
any student . . . shall be found absent from his 
lodging after nine o'clock at night, he shall be re- 
sponsible for and to all complaints of disorder of this 
kind, that, by testimony of the watch or others, shall 
appear to be done by any student . . . and shall 
be adjudged guilty of the said crime, unless he can 
purge himself by sufficient witness." Another record 
of tbe Corporation (March 27, 1G82) declares that 
" Whereas great complaints have been made and 
proved against X., for his abusive carriage, in re- 
quiring some of the Freshmen to go upon his private 
errands, and in striking the said Freshmen ; and for 
his scandalous negligence as to those duties that by 
the laws of the College he is bound to attend ; and 
having persisted obstinately In his will, notwith- 
standing means used to reclaim him, and also refused 
to attend tbe Corporation, when this day required ; he 
is therefore sentenced, in the first place, to be de- 
prived of the pension heretofore allowed him, also to 
be expelled the College, and in case he shall pre- 
sume, after twenty-four hours are past, to appear 
within the College walls, that then the Fellows of 
the place cause him to appear before the civil au- 
thority." 

From these records of the seventeenth century we 
can form some idea of the discipline and punishments 
to- which the first two generations of Harvard students 
w^re subjected. By the character of a law we infer 
the nature of the offense which it is intended to pre- 
sent. Those early students were awed by the relig- 
pous menaces which their misdemeanors brought 
(down upon them ; and when, in spite of theological 
terrors, they disobeyed, they were flogged ; finally, if 
juripes and expulsion failed, they might be handed 
*>ver to the civil authorities. We wouder how many 
students presented a doctor's certificate that the use 
1 of tobacco, * in a sober and private manner," would 
I benefit their health, and how often the town watch- 
\man was beaten or harassed. We may be sure that 
the Tutors were restrained by no softucss of heart 
from npplying salutary doses of birch to delinquents 



who could not be cured by milder remedies : the Pu- 
ritan master, like the Puritan father, believed that he 
whipped Satan wheu he whipped a refractory boy, 
and he was only too piously glad to smite the arch- 
enemy who lurked beneath the skin of an undergradu- 
ate. From Judge SewaU's Diary we get a description 
of one of these floggings, in 1674. The culprit, who had 
been guilty of " speaking blasphemous words," was 
sentenced to be " publicly whipped before all the 
scholars," to be ''suspended from taking his bache- 
lor's degree," and "to sit alone by himself uncovered 
at meals during the pleasure of the President and 
Fellows." The sentence was twice read before the 
officers, students and some of the Overseers, in the 
library : the offender knelt down ; the President , 
prayed; then came the flogging; after which the 
President closed the ceremonies with another prayer. 
In a preceding section I have alluded to another form 
of punishment — the public confession of their sins by 
guilty students. 

While all the undergraduates were subjected to this 
austere correction from above, the lot of the Fresh- 
man was peculiarly hard, for he was amenable not 
only to the College officer*, but also to the upper 
classmen. Indeed, down to the present century, he 
occupied a position similar to that of a " fag " at the 
English public schools. "The Ancient Customs of 
Harvard College" contain the following provisions: 
" 1. No Freshman shall wear his hat in the College 
yard, unless it rains, hails or snows ; provided, he be 
on foot, and have not both 1 hands full. 2. No Under- 
graduate shall wear his hat in the College yard when 
any of the Governors are there; and no Bachelor 
when the President is there. 8. Freshmen are to 
consider all the other Classes as their Senior*. 4. No 
Freshman shall speak to a Senior with his hat on ; or 
have it on in a Senior's chamber, or in his own if a 
Senior be there. 6. All Freshmen (except those em- 
ployed by the Immediate Government) shall be obliged 
to go on any errand (except such as shall be judged 
improper by some one in the Government) for any of 
his Seniors, Graduates or Undergraduates, at any 
time, except in studying hours or after 9 o'clock iu 
the evening. 7. A Seuior Sophister has authority to 
take a Freshman from a Sophomore, a Middle Bache- 
lor from a Junior Sophister, a Master from a Se- 
nior Sophister, and any Governor of the College 
from a Master. 8. Every Freshman, before he goes 
for the person who takes him away (unless it be one 
in the Government), shall return and inform the per- 
son from whom he is taken. 9. No Freshman, when 
sent on an errand, shall make any unnecessary delay, 
neglect to make due return, or go away until dis- 
missed by the person who sent him. 10. No Fresh- 
man shall be detained by a Senior when not actually 
employ ed on some suitable errand. 11. No Freshman 
shall be obliged to observe any order of a Senior to 
come to him or go on any errand for him, unless ho 
be wanted immediately. 12. No Freshman, when 
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sent on an errand, shall tell who he is going for, un- 
less he be asked ; nor to tell what he is going for, 
luile-w asked by a Governor. 13. When any person 
knocks at a Freshman's door, except in studying 
time, he shall immediately open the door without 
inquiring who U there. 14. No scholar shall call up 
or down, to or from, any chamber in the College, nor 
(15) play football or any other game in the Yard, or 
throw anything across the Yard. 1G. The Freshman 
shall furnish the batts, ball» and footballs for the use 
of the students, to be kept at the Battery. 17. Every 
Freshman shall pay the Butler for putting up his 
name in the Buttery. 18. Strict attention shall be 
paid by all the students to the common rules of clean- 
lines*, decency and politeness. The Sophomores shall 
publish these customs to the Freshman in the Chapel 
whenever ordered by any in the Government; at 
which time the Freshmen are enjoined to keep their 
places in their seats, and attend with decency to the 
reading." 

In early times discipline was supervised not only 
by the President and Tutors, but also by the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers. As the College grew in num- 
bers, however, and petty offences demanding prompt 
attention came up frequently, and as the convening of 
either Board required some delay, the conduct of the 
undergraduates fell more and more to the charge of 
the oflicers of Immediate Government, whose inde- 
pendent records date from September, 1725. Just a 
century later (June, 1825) the Immediate Govern- 
ment received the official title of " Faculty of the 
University." That the early students, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the regulations which hemmed 
them about, did not submit meekly, we have good 
reason to suppose, although the records that exist are 
few. We may remember, however, that the Under- 
graduates, instigated by persons unknown, raised so 
great a commotion against President Hoar that he 
deemed it prudent to resign (1675). Hints reach us 
of occasional excesses at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and during the long struggle of the Mathers 
to control the College, accusations of immorality, un- 
godliness and disorders were rained upon it by those 
Draconic moralists and their friends. Cotton Mather, 
whose information concerning the acts and plots of 
Satan were always recent and precise, not only saw 
1 Satan beginning a terrible shake in the churches of 
New England," hot that he had taken up his quarters 
at Harvard College, whence he could be dislodged 
only by the election of Cotton Mather to the Presi- 
dency ; which his Diabolical Majesty took care to 
prevent by sowing guile and lies against Mr. Mather 
in the hearts of the Governors of that seminary. Dis- 
content thus fomented rote to such a point that the 
Overseen tent a committee to visit the College. It 
reported that although there was a considerable number 
of virtuous and studious youth, yet there had been a 
practice of several immoralities— particularly stealing, 
lying, swearing, idleness, picking of locks and too 



frequent u-c of strong drink. Private lectures, it was 
alleged, were much neglected ; the scholar*, also, too 
generally spent too much of the Saturday evenings in 
one another's chamber*, and Freshmen, as well ma 
others, were seen in great numbers, going into town 
on Sabbath mornings to provide breakfast*. In 1732 
another visiting committee pronounced the govern- 
ment of the College to be " in a weak and declining 
state; " and proposed remedies for restoring discipline. 
By this time flogging., although not abolished, had be- 
gun to be disused, and fines to be imposed, except for 
misdemeanors of the gravest sort. la 1784 the codj 
of Laws was revised. I quote the li*t of punishable 
otfeoces and the mulcts attached to them at the beat 
and briefest means of illustrating the favorite forma of 
mischief at this period, and the valuation which the 
Faculty set upon them. The most heinous crime, 
" Undergraduate tarrying out of town one month 
without leave/ 1 was punished by a fine not exceeding 
£2 10*. The other offenses, with the penalties in 
shillings and pence attached ty them, were as follow*: 

a. a? 

Tardiness at prayers 1 

Abeence from prayer*, tardiness at Professor's pubUc lactam . • * 

Tardiness at public worship •••.. •• 9 

Abecuce from Professor's public lecture •••• 4 

Absence from chambers, sending for prohibited liquors, going to 
meeting before bell-riugiug, going out of College without nrunar 



garb 

Absence from public worship, neglecting to I 

lug fre*binan in studying time ••••••• % 

Rudeness at meals, keeping guns, going on skating 1 

Undergraduates tarrying out of town without leave, sot evooodlag 

per diem • • • . 1 3 

111 behavior at public worship, prayers or public divinity lecturea, - 
not declaiming or not giving up a declamation, a b sence fromroc*- 
tation, bachelors neglecting disputation, lodging strangers with- 
out leave, entertaining persona of ill character, fre q ue nti ng tav- 
erns, undergraduates playing any game for ssoney, selling an4 
exchanging without leave, lying, drunkenness, having Uqaotu 
prohibited under penalty (eecond offence, St.) keeping or fetch- 
ing prohibited liquors, going upon the top of the College, cos- 
ting off the lead, concealing the tra n s gr ess i on of the 19th Law, 
tumultuous noises (second offence, 3s.), nghiiag or hurting any 

person • 1 • 

Renpondents neglecting disputations. . . . from 1 Is. M. to .... t 
Profane cursing, firing guns or pistols in College Yard, nndorgra d 

nates playing cards or going out of town without leave . . . . t • 
Profanation vt the Lord's day, neglecting analysing, neglecting to 

give evidence . , •••••••• S 

Graduates playing cards, opening doom by pHklssks . ••••••* 

Butler and cook to keep utensils dean • • • ft 

Undergraduates tarrying out of town ana weak without leave . . 10 

The student of penology will observe thai in this 
tariff*, transgressions of arbitrary academic or theo- 
logical requirements are punished more severely than 
misbehavior which indicates real moral defects: that 
" neglecting analysing" is twice as wicked as lying; 
absence from recitatiou is as blameworthy as drunk- 
enness; opening doors by picklocks is nearly three 
times as reprehensible as entertaining persons of 111 
character. But such discrepancies as these are com* 
raon to all codes of conduct based on theology and 
not on morality. , 

In 1785 the Overseers recommended the Oorpotm* 
tion "to restrain unsuitable and unseasonable dane» 
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ing in the College." Degradation to the bottom of 
the class, striking the name from the College lists, 
and expulsion were the highest punishments, after 
fines, admonition and public confession failed ; and 
though flogging was less frequently administered, 
the Tutors still kept up the old custom of " boxing." 
The new Laws seem to have been effective, for in 
1740 a visiting committee pronounced the condition 
of Cambridge to be satisfactory. The Whitefield 
revival excited many of the students to a stricter ob- 
servance of their duties, but the improvement was 
only temporary; still, the sweeping accusations 
brought against Harvard by Whitefield and Jonathan 
Edwards had no better inspiration than theological 
zeal; Charles Chauncy declared that in his exper- 
ience, extending over more than twenty years, the 
College was never " under better circumstances in 
point of religion, good order and learning than at 
this day " (1748). But, says Quincy, "the changes 
which occurred in the morals and manners of New 
England about the middle of the eighteenth century 
unavoidably affected the College. ' Profane cursing 
and swearing/ * habits of frequenting taverns and ale- 
houses,' * the practice of using wine, beer and dis- 
tilled liquors by undergraduates in their rooms/ 
greatly increased. Tutors were insulted, and combi- 
nations to perpetrate unlawful acts were more fre- 
quent. Laws were made, penalties inflicted, recom- 
mendations and remonstrances repeated, without 
either eradicating those evils or materially diminish- 
ing them." ' In 1755 two students were expelled for 
gross disorders. Discontent with the fare provided at 
Commons was one of the chief perplexities which 
President Holyoke had to encounter. In 17G6 broke 
out a rebellion which raged for a month. Two years 
later " great disturbances occurred ; the Tutors' win- 
dows were broken with brickbats, their lives endan- 
gered, and other outrages committed." The Faculty 
expelled three of the perpetrators and rusti- 
cated others. 8ome of the students, who had with- 
drawn from the College in order to escape punish- 
ment, petitioned to be reinstated ; the Faculty refused 
to entertain their petition before twelve months 
should elapse. They then applied to the Overseers, 
who referred them to the Corporation, which, in view 
of the fact that "many who have been great friends and 
benefactors to the society have condescended to inter- 
cede in their behalf/' recommended the Faculty to 
re-admit them, provided they should make a public 
humble confession. So they came back, thanks to 
the influence of their intercessors, but against the 
official protest of President Holyoke. 

The patriotic spirit now ran high in the College* 
hut some of the Tory students, to show their loyalty 
to the King, brought "India tea" into Commons 
and drank it, to the incensement of the Whigs. The 
Faculty, to prevent trouble, advised the tea-drinkers 

* Qslsrjr, H, SS, St, 



to desist from a practice which "was a source of 
grief and uneasiness to many of the students, and as 
the use of it is disagreeable to the people of the coun- 
try in general." During the Revolution, discipline 
was unusually lax, owing either to the spirit of inde- 
pendence which showed itself among the sons not lets 
than among the fathers, or to the unavoidable excite- 
ment and interruptions, or to the weakness of President 
Langdon. We have already related how, in 1780, the 
students held a mass-meeting, and passed resolutions 
demanding his resignation, and how he complied. 

In 1790 the Laws of the College were revised, and 
among the new requirements the students were to sub- 
mit to an annual public examination " in the presence 
of a joint committee of the Corporation and Over- 
seers," and other gentlemen. The Seniors and 
Juniors asked for exemption, but were refused, 
ccordlngly, some of them, on the morning of April 
2, 1791, — the day appointed for the examination, — 
ut 600 grains of tartar emetic in the kitchen boilers, 
he officers and students came in to breakfast, but 
ery soon, all but four or five, were forced to rush 
m the Hall. The conspirators hoped to escape de- 
on .by drinking more coffee than the rest; but 
awhile they were discovered. Three were rusti* 
ted, one to Groton for nine months, and one to Am- 
herst for five months. A memorandum of April 6, 
1792, states that twenty-three 8ophomores were fined 
two shillings apiece for supping at a tavern. Fines 
continued to be exacted down to 1825, after which date 
they were nearly all abolished, except in cases where 
College property was injured. But it is evident that this 
system was never very effectual in preventing mischief, 
because the penalty was never paid by the student, 
but was charged in the term-bill for his father to pay. 
The condition of Freshmen slowly improved, al- 
though the Corporation, as late as 1772, having been 
recommended to abolish the custom requiring Fresh- 
men to run on errands for upper classmen, voted that, 
"after deliberate consideration and weighing all cir- 
cumstances, they sre not able to project any plan in 
the room of this long and ancient custom, that will 
not, in their opinion, be attended with equal, if not 
greater, inconveniences." During the present cen- 
tury the instinctive antagonism between Freshmen 
and Sophomores found a vent in rushes between those 
classes; and fagging was gradually replaced by "bas- 
ing." The terrors and torments to which the callow 
Freshman was subjected on " Bl oody Monday " night, 
at the beginning of the autumn term, were often car- 
ried far beyond the bounds of fun and sometimes re- 
sulted in the bodily injury of the victim. The Fac- 
ulty strove by the most strenuous penalties to put an 
end to haaing, but it only disappeared about fifteen 
or twenty years ago, through the influence of the 
Elective System, which broke down class barriers, 
and above all through the increased age of the stu- 
dents, who, being no longer boys when they came to 
College, were no longer amused by boyish deviltry. 
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Among the famous "rebellions/' I have already 
mentioned that of 17C8, when, says Governor Hutch- 
inson, " the scholars met in a hody under and about a 
great tree, to which they gave the name of the tree of 
liberty!" "Some years after, this tree was cither 
blown or cut down," and the name was given to the 
[present Liberty Tree, which stands between Hoi den 
Chapel and Harvard Hall, and is now hung with 
llowers for Seniors to scramble for on Class Day. The 
next important rebellion occurred in 1807, when the 
three lower clashes protested against the bad food at 
Commons. Without waiting for the President to in- 
vestigate and correct, they indulged in disorders. Two 
students were publicly admonished for "smoking 
segars," and "occasioning great disturbance" at the 
evening meal. The troubles increased, and with 
them the alarm of the Faculty. Three Sophomores 
were suspended, whereat Karnes, one of their class- 
mates, " did openly and grossly intuit the members of 
the Government, by hissing at them, as they passed 
him, standing with the other waiters in the Hall." 
Eames was accordingly suspended, but three students 
went to the President and guaranteed that the rest 
would behave properly at Commons, if Eames were 
pardoned. The pardon was granted. A few days 
later the four classes marched out in a body from din- 
ner, complaining of the fare. The Faculty immedi- 
ately voted " that no more Commons be provided till 
further orders, and that all students have leave to diet 
out at proper houses, till further orders." The Cor- 
poration met, and ordered the President to attend Com- 
mons " on Sunday morning next," adding that " in 
consideration of the youth of the students, and hop- 
ing that their rash and illegal conduct is rather owing 
to want of experience and reilection than to malig- 
nity of temper or a spirit of defiance, [the Corpora- 
tion] are disposed to give them an opportunity to cer- 
tify in writing to the President, as he shall direct, 
their admission of the impropriety of their conduct, 
their regret for it, and their determination to offend 
no more in this manner." Seven days were allowed 
for this confession to be made, but, although the 
lime was extended, some of the students refused, and, 
on April loth, seventeen of the recalcitrants were dis- 
missed. The so-called " Rebellion Tree," which stands 
to the east of the south entry of Hollis Hall, got its 
name, if we may credit tradition, from the fact that 
the students used to assemble under it during the 
troublous episode just described. 

In 1S19 a row at Commons between the Sophomores 
and Freshmen led to another rebellion. Three Soph- 
omores were susjiended, which caused another out- 
break, and the suspension of two more. Both classes 
joined in the revolt. The Faculty, unable to disperse 
the rebellious gatherings in the Yard, rusticated six 
6ophomores, The whole Sophomore Class then with- 
drew from the Col lego; bat after an absence of a fort- 
night, they sought ro-adniUsion, which wat granted 
to all save those wh > had been rusticated or sus- 



pended. This aflair was the theme of the best-known 
of college satires— The HebeUiad; or. Terrible Tram- 
art iom at the Seat of the Mines, by Augustus Peirce, 
of the Class of 1820. 

In April, 1823, "a very remarkable uprising among 
the Seniors took place." A student, X., was about 
to graduate at the head of his class. It was reported 
that a certain Z. had informed the President thatX. 
had spent money in dissipation. X. denied the charge, 
and offered to show his accouut-book. Nevertheless, 
he was deprived of the scholarship he had hitherto 
enjoyed, and wa< forbidden to deliver his oration at 
the Spring Exhibition. Z. was one of the speakers on 
that occasion, and was vehemently hissed. X. was 
held responsible for the disturbance and dismissed. 
The Seniors immediately resolved not to attend 
any College exercise at which Z. was present: and 
when he came to the Chapel to declamation, they 
hustled him down-stairs. The Faculty expelled four 
of those concerned in this disorder ; but the Seniors 
held a meeting and voted to repeat their violence if 
Z. came to evening prayeis. He entered "after the 
service had begun, whereupon the class rose np as 
before and drove him from the place, the President 
loudly calling them to order and refusing to goon 
with the exercises. After tea the bugle was sounded 
under the Rebellion Tree; and when the students 
had assembled Dr. Popkin addressed them, advising 
them to disperse, and reminding them of the conse- 
quences of their not doing so. 'We know it will 
injure us in a degree,' was the reply. A majority of 
the class then resolved that they would not return to 
their work until the four expelled members were re- 
called and Z. was sent away from College; that they 
would attend prayers the next morning for the lost 
time, and if Z. appeared that they would put him out 
and punish him severely ; but if ho did not appear, 
that they would leave the Chapel themselves. Z. did 
not come, having left Cambridge on the previous 
evening; and accordingly the class rose quietly in a 
body and marched out of the Chapel, while the Pres- 
ident again discontinued the services. After break- 
fast, thirty-seven, comprising all who had engaged in 
or who approved of tho proceedings, — the so-called 
• White List,* in distinction from the others, who 
were styled the 'Black List,'— were dismissed, and 
thus prevented from graduating at Commencement." 1 
Many years later the College gave them their de- 
grees. X. was afterwards a member of the Examining 
Committee in Greek; Z., who confessed before his 
death that his suspicion was unfounded, became a 
clergyman, and was elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

The last and most violent of tho rebellions was that 
of 1834. Dunkin, an Englishman, who tutored in 
Greek, requested M., a Freshman, to read certain 
Greek proper names. M. replied that ho did not cart 
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to do to; the Tutor insisted that he would be obeyed. 
The Freshman declared that he was of age, and that 
be would not be dictated to. The matter was re- 
ported to President Quincy, who asked M. to retract ; 
bat the latter preferred to break his connection with 
the College. That night Tutor Dunkin's reciution- 
room, in the northeast corner of Massachusetts, was 
broken into, the furniture and windows were smashed. 
At prayers the next morning there was whistling, 
groaning, and squeaking of concealed toys. The fol- 
lowing morning torpedoes were thrown in the air and 
exploded on the floor of the Chapel. Finally the 
President expostulated with the Freshmen who had 
been engaged in these proceediugs, and threatened to 
prosecute them in the civil courts. Whereat the 
Freshmen were exasperated, and showed their exas- 
peration by renewed rioting. One of them, B., from 
South Carolina, was dismissed. His classmates peti- 
tioned for his recall, because many of their number 
were guiltier than he. Then the mutiny spread to 
the Sophomores, all but three of whom absented 
themselves from prayers on three consecutive occa- 
sions. The Faculty dismissed all but those three — 
an unprecedented measure. But the Sophomores ap- 
peared at prayers the next morning and drowned the 
President's voice in cries of " Hear him ! hear him ! " 
The service was discontinued, and the unruly class 
was ordered by the President to remain ; but out it 
marched from the Chapel. The Freshmen's petition 
was not granted, and they plunged into new insubor- 
dination, which resulted in the dismissal of two of 
them and of one Junior. The Juniors resented this, 
voted "to wear crape on the left arm for three weeks, 
to publish an article in the newspapers and to burn 
the President in effigy." The Faculty, with the con- 
sent of the Corporation, now brought legal proceed- 
ings against members of the Sophomore Class— one 
for trespass and one for assault on the College watch- 
man. The President (June 4th) published an open 
letter in the newspapers, giving an account of the 
rebellion. A week later the Seniors, to whom the 
infection had penetrated, drew up a rejoinder, and 
sent it to the public press. Every Senior was there- 
upon required to confess what he had had to do with 
this document; eight were concerned with its prepa- 
tkm and circulation, two approved of it, fourteen had 
no concern in it and two were absent On June 80th 
there were more tumults, followed by three suspen- 
sions. On Class Day, July 16th, the Class Poet, Roy- 
all Tyler, instead of his poem, read a formal prohibi- 
tion from the President against his reading the poem. 
Then came a burst of groans and hisses; but in the 
evening the poem was delivered before an enthusias- 
tic audience at a supper at Murdoch's (afterwards 
Porter's) Hotel. Thus during more than two months 
the work of the College was interrupted, and many 
of the Seniors who lost their degrees that year did 
not receive them until several years later. 
Ju 1805 the ollice of Proctor was cttubli*hed. The 



Proctors lived in the College buildings, and preserved 
order, forming the " Parietal Committee," over which 
the Regent presided. The Regent had charge of 
weekly lists of absences, monitors' bills, petitions for 
excuses and similar duties. Like the President, he 
had a meritorious Freshman to assUt him. From 
time to time the Laws of 1700 were revised, and 
although in practice more liberty was allowed than 
formerly to the students, the statute book was still 
very severe. Thus, in 1848, jh e following were desig- 
nated as •• high oflenccsj" jTteeping any gun, pistol, 
gunpowdef7orlfxpTo*ive material, or firing or using 
the same in the city of Cambridge ; being concerned 
in any bonfires, fireworks or unauthorized il umina- . 
tions ; being an actor or spectator at any theatrical 4 ; 
entertainment in term time; making or being present | ' 
at ,any entertainment within the precincts of the \ ■ 
University, at which intoxiciitftng l jguora o f any kind \ 
are served; going to any" tavern, or victualling- house 
in Cambridge, except in the presence of a parent, 
guardian or Patron." Among simple misdemeanors j 
are set down : Keeping a dog, horse, or other animal 
without leave of the Faculty, and playing at cards or 
dice. The Patron here referred to was " some gentle- i 
man of Cambridge, not of the Faculty," appointed by 
the Corporation to have charge of the expenses of 
students who came from places outside of the Com- 
monwealth, if their parents desired. He received a 
commission of two and a half per cent, of the amount 
of the term bill of the students whose money was 
entrusted to him. The last Patron was appointed in 
1869. \J 

Sitting on the steps of the College buildings, calling 
to or from the windows, lying on the ground, collect- 
ing in groups — these also were punishable offences 
not very long ago. Bonfires were prohibited ; " any 
students crying fire, sounding an alarm, leaving their 
rooms, shouting or clapping from a window, going to 
the fire, or being seen at it, going into the College / 
Yard, or assembling on account of such bonfire, shall / 
be deemed aiding and abetting such disorder, and/ 
punished accordingly," say the Laws of 1818. Vio-f 
lations of decorum were (1849) "smoking in the? 
streets of Cambridge, in the College Yard, the public;, 
rooms or the entries, carrying a cane into the Chape)/, 
recitation room*, library or any public room." " Snow- 
balling, or kicking football, or playing any game in 
the College Yard " were added to this* list iu 1852. 
No student might be absent over-night, and to each 
class was assigned a Tutor, who granted excuses from 
Chapel (1849). Sitting out of alphabetical order at 
any Chapel exercise became punishable in 1867; 
cheering — except on Class Day — or " proclaiming the 
name of any person whatever in connection with the 
cheering on that or any other occasion " appeared on 
the list of prohibition! the previous year. 

Hut despite those restrictions we have heard from 
liemoim wfio weie undergraduates during the middle 
decade* of this century tales that indicate that the 
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its often enjoyed a larger freedom than was 
id them by the "College Hible." To serve as 



students 
allowed 

" supe " in one of the Boston theatres, when some cele- 
brated actor or singer performed, was not uncommon, 
but doubtless the risk of being found out enhanced 

i the enjoyment of this and other unlawful mischief. 
When a line of horse-cars was opened between Har- 
vard and Bowdoin Square (1S5(J) it became impossible 
to prevent the students from making frequent trips to 
town. Previous to that the means of communication 

\ had been an omnibus once an hour. So custom, 
which is stronger than laws, gradually established the 
right of students to visit Boston when they chose, 
provided they obeyed the rules when within the Col- 
lege precincts. The billiard-room in the basement 
of Packer'.* vtas-patronized by almost enough collegians 
to justify Artemas Ward's witticism. There were 
still sporadic cases of hazing which called for severe 
measures from the Faculty. The silence of the Yard 
was from time to time startled by an exploded bomb 
or lighted by a sudden bonfire in the dead of night. 
Once a huge turkey was found hanging on the Col- 
lege bell when the janitor came to ring for morning 
prayers; once a pair of monstrous boots dangled from 
the Chapel spire, and once there was a life-and-death 
struggle in the Chapel between the watchman and a 
desperate student. But the explosions grew fainter, 
and the fires, except on Commencement night, burnt 
lower and lower, and the inscriptions in paint or lamp- 
black on the walls of the University were few and far 
between. Almost the last serious mischief— the blow- 
ing up of a room in Hollis — took place nearly twenty 
years ago; and of late years the College drain has 
performed its humble duties undisturbed by gun- 
powder. And whenever any of these last spasms of 
an expiring era did occur, they no longer met the 
approval or excited the laughter of the majority of 
the students. The reason is plain — such pranks and 
disorders were the legacies of a time when the aver- 
age Senior at graduation was not older than the 
Freshman is now at admission. 

Upon President Eliot's accession (18f»9) the office of 
Dean was created to relieve the President from many 
disciplinary duties. The Dean performed, in a meas- 
ure, the functions of the former Regent, but besides 
being the chief police officer, he had also a general 
supervision of the studies of the undergraduates. 
Under him the Registrar attended to minor matters 
of discipline, such as the granting of excuses. This 
office was abolished in 1888, its work being now as- 
signed to the Secretary and his assistant. 

Most of the old laws have disappeared from the 
"College Bible;" public opinion is now stronger 
than the printed rules in setting the standard of 
conduct. There are still regulations against throw- 
ing scow-balls, playing any game in the yard or 
entries, smoking on tho steps or in the entries, 
uud loiuring in such manner as to obstruct them. 
Playing on musical instrument!*, except at *»eciJied 



hours, is also forbidden ; sud it is not lawful to keep 
dogs in College rooms. Discipline is enforced by ad- 
monition ; by probation, " which indicates that a 
student is in serious danger of separation from the 
College ; " by suspension— a temporary separation ; 
by dismission, which " closes a student's connection 
with the College, without necessarily precluding his 
return ; " and by expulsion, which " is the highest 
academic censure, and is a final separation from the 
University." 

Thus have the students attained, little by little, to 
almost complete liberty of action ; and since the re- 
sponsibility for their conduct has been thrown on 
themselves, and not on the Faculty, the morale of the 
College has steadily improved. When there were 
many laws, the temptation to break them was too 
great to be always resisted ; when Tutors and Proc- 
tors were looked upon as policemen and detectives, 
the pleasure ot outwitting and harassing them was 
mingled with a sense of superior cunning or with the 
exultation of successful daring. Persons whose ex* 
perience enables them to compare the present condi- 
tion of the undergraduates with that of fifty or even 
of thirty years ago, agree that serious delinquencies, 
such as drunkenness and profligacy, are relatively far 
less common now than then. The increase in order- 
liness can be testified to by any one whose acquaint- 
ance with Harvard life extends no farther back than 
two or three lustres. And it may be added that the 
immemorial antagonism between the Faculty and the 
studeuU was never milder than at present, when 
Committees, composed in part of undergraduates and 
in part of members of the Faculty, exist for the 
mutual interchange of wishes and suggestions. In 
old times, students were treated either as servants or 
as possible culprits ; the newer, and true method is 
to treat them like men. 

Commencement. — The first Commencement exer- 
cises were held on the second Tuesday of August! 
1642, " the Governors, Magistrates and the Ministers 
from all parts, with all sorts of scholars and others in 
great numbers," being present. Nine Bachelors' de- 
grees were conferred that year, and four the next. In 
1G85, we learn from Se wall's Diary, under the date 
July 1st, that " besides Disputes, there are four Ora- 
tions, one Latin by Mr. Dudley, and two Greek, one 
Hebrew by Nath. Mather, and Mr. President [Increase 
Mather] after giving the Degrees, made, an oration in 
praise of Academical Education of Degrees, Hebrew 
Tongue. . . . After dinner y # 8d part of y* lOSd 
PS. was sung in y* Hall." Two years later, Governor 
Andros attended Commencement, and by his direction, 
"Mr. Ratcliflf sat in y* pulpit,"— an act of guberna- 
torial authority which incensed the sturdy Calvinism 
of the College, because Ratctiff wss the Church of 
England Chaplain to his Excellency. Even thus 
early, the day had become the occasion of festivities 
I in* to bo missed by any one who had the means or 
' could spare the time to attend them. And after the 
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academic diet of orations in the learned languages and 
of copious prayer had been partaken of, young and 
old turned with whetted appetite and thirst to the 
food and drink provided by the College and by the 
graduating students. The consumption of punch and 
liquors did not at first alarm the Corporation, but a 
vote of theirs, on June 22, 1G93, states that "having 
been informed that the custom taken up in the Col- 
lege, not used in any other Universities, for the com- 
mencers [members of the graduating class] to have 
ptumb-caJke, is dishonorable to the College, not grateful 
to wise men, and chargeable to the parents of the 
com men cert, [the Corporation] do therefore put an 
end to that custom, and do hereby order that no com- 
mencer, or other scholar, shall have any such cakes 
in their studies or chambers ; and that if any scholar 
shall offend therein, the cakes shall be taken from 
him, and he shall moreover pay to the College 20 
shillings for each such offence.*' 

What was peculiarly harmful in " plumb-cake," wo 
are not told; but frequent laws were fulminated 
against it In 1722 an ordinance was passed " for 
reforming the Extra vagancys of Commencements/' 
and providing "that no' preparation nor provision of 
either Plumb Cake, or Roasted, Boyled or Baked 
M eates or Pyes of any kind shal be made by any 
Commencer." " Distilled Lyquours " or " any com- 
position therewith " were also forbidden under a. fine 
of twenty shillings, and the contraband articles were 
" to be seised by the Tutors,"— but whether or not the 
latter were allowed to eat and drink the seised food 
and drink, we do not know. That the Tutors, how- 
ever, believed with Iago that " Good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used," is plain from 
the following entry in Mr. Flynt's Diary, on the eve 
of Commencement, 1724: "Had of Mr. Monis two 
corkscrews 4d a piece." Monis was a converted Jew, 
who taught Hebrew in the College for nearly forty 
years, and kept a small shop in what is now Winthrop 
Square. But the plumb-cake stuck in the throats of 
the Corporation, who, in 1727, voted that " if any 
who now doe, or hereafter shall, stand for their de- 
grees, presume to do anything contrary to the Act 
of 11th June, 1722, or go about to evade it by plain 
cake, they shall not be admitted to their degree, and 
if any, after they have received their degree, shall 
presume to make any forbidden provisions, their 
names shall be left or rased out of the Catalogue 
of the Graduates." 

In 1725 the inauguration of President Wads- 
worth fell upon Commencement day. There was, 
as had been usual on such occasions, says Quincy, 
a procession " from the College to the meeting-house. 
The Bachelors of Art walked first, two in a rank, 
and then the Masters, all bareheaded ; then followed 
Mr. Wadttworth alone as President ; next the Corpo- 
ration and Tutors, two in a rank ; then the Honorable 
Lieutenant-Governor Dunimer and Council, aud next 
to them the rest of the gentlemen. After prayer by 



the Rev. Mr. Col man, the Governor, on delivering the 
keys, seal and records of the College, to the President- 
elect, as badges of authority, addressed him in English, 
inventing him with the government thereof, to which 
the President made a reply, also in English, after 
which he went up into the pulpit and pronounced 
numoriitr a Latin oration ; aud afterwards presided 
during the usual exercises." The earlier Commence- 
ments had been held in the College Hall, but from 
this time on they were held in the first meeting- 
house; afterwards, from 1758 to 1S33, in the old 
First Parish Cburch; then in the present First Parish 
Church (1834-72) then in Appleton Chapel (1873-75) 
and in Sanders Theatre since 1875. 

As the Province grew during the 18th century, 
Commencement became more and more of a popular 
celebration; and, although the means of communi- 
cation were few and roundabout, it was flocked to by 
graduates and sight-seers from all parts of Massa- 
chusetts. Ladies in high coiffures and bell-shaped 
hoops drove out from Boston in their coaches. 
Ministers, magistrates and merchants came on horse- 
back or in wagons. On no other occasion could you 
then have seen so large an assemblage of the wealth, 
learning and dignity of the Proviuce. There was the 
Governor, with his Council and military escort and 
members of the General Court to represent the State ; 
there were the most edifying proftssors and clergy- 
men, who could preach or pray by the hour in one 
living and three dead languages, to represent tho 
Church ; there were the friends and families of the 
students to represent the best society of the Province. 
The towns-people of Cambridge were all there ; and 
a nondescript crowd of the idle or the curious. The 
exercises in the Chapel were sober enough, propped 
aa they were by theology ; but in the afternoon and 
evening punch aud flip rose into the heads which 
had been filled with Greek and Hebrew in the morn- 
ing, and there were disgraceful scenes, 

The Corporation, awakening to the scandal, voted, 
in 1727, that " Commencements for time to come be 
more private than has been usual ; and, in order to 
this, that the time for them be not fixed to the 
first Wednesday in July, as formerly, but that the 
particular day should be determined upon from 
time to time by the Corporation, and that the 
Honorable and Reverend Board of Overseers be 
seasonably acquainted of the said day, and be desired 
to honor tho solemnity with their presence." The 
next year the Governor directed the Sheriff of Middle* 
sex to prohibit the setting up of booths and tents on 
the land adjoining the College; and in 1738 tho 
Corporation and three Justices of the Peace in Cam* 
bridge concerted, measures for keeping order, by 
establishing <4 a constable with six men, who, by 
watching and walking towards evening on these days, 
and also the night following, and in and about the 
entry to the College Hall at dinner-time, should 
prevent disorders, 1 ' Friday was fixed upon for tho 
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Commencement exercises, but so great was the out- 
cry—both against the day (which came too near Sun- 
day) and against the attempt at privacy — that, in 1736 , 
Wednesday and publicity were returned to. In 1740 ; 
two gentlemen whose sons were about to be graduated : 
offered the College .£1000 if "a trial was made of | 
Commencement this year in a more private manner.*' 
The Corporation, mind fill of the lack of funds, were 
for acquiescing, but the Overseers would consent to 
no breach in the old custom. The Corporation, there- 
fore, had to content themselves by recommending to 
parents that, "considering the awful judgments of 
God upon this land, they retrench Commencement 
expenses, so as may best correspond with the frowne 
of Divine Providence, and that they take effectual 
care to have their sons' chambers cleared of company, 
and their entertainments finished on the evening of 
said Commencement day, or, at furthest, by next 
morning." In 1759 it was voted that " it shall be no 
offense if any scholar shall, at Commencement, make 
and entertain guests at his chamber with punch;" in 
June, 1761, it was deemed no offense for scholars 
in a sober manner, to " entertain one another and 
strangers with punch, which, as it is now usually 
made, is no intoxicating liquor." In 1760 all un- 
necessary expenses, and dancing in the Hall or other 
College building during Commencement week, were 
forbidden. Once (in 1768) the date was changed 
because a great eclipse of the sun occurred. In 1764, on 
account of small-pox, and from 1775 to 1781, on ac- 
count of the war, Coin men cements were omitted. In 
1738 the questions maintained by three candidates for 
the Master's degree sounded Arian in the ears of the 
orthodox, and, in 1760, it was the President's duty to 
assure himself that all the parts to be delivered* were 
orthodox and seemly, and he was enjoined " to put 
an end to the practice of addressing the female sex." 
The post-Revolutionary celebrations soon surpassed 
any that had gone before, both in the number of the 
attendants and in the merrymaking. The art of 
brewing intoxicating punch was rediscovered. The 
banks and Custom-House in Boston were closed 
on this day ; the new bridge shortened the journey to 
Cambridge. Few, even among the rich, then had 
summer places along the shore or in the country, so 
that, although the Harvard holiday came at the 
end of August, "all the 61iies" — to use an expression 
of Dr. John Pierce — were present. Prohibitions 
against extravagance in dress on the part of the com- 
mencers seem to have been little needed, for "in 
1790 a gentleman afterwards prominently connected 
with the College, took his degree dressed in coat and 
breeches of pearl-colored satin, white silk waistcoat 
and stockings, buckles in his shoes, and his hair 
elaborately dressed and powdered according to the 
style of the day." 

Until about 1760 the exercises, consisting of " theses 
and disputations on various logical! grammatioal, 
ethical, physical and metaphysical topics," were coo- 
S 



ducted in Latin. In 1763 the first oration in English 
was delivered, and little by little that language pre- 
dominated. Com men cers were entitled to parts ac- 
cording to their rank, the lowest part being a Confer- 
ence; then followed Essays, Colloquies, Discussions, 
Disquisitions, Dissertations, and, highest of all, but 
the last on the programme, Orations — the salutatory 
in Latin, and two in English. 

From the l>inry of the Rev. John Pierce, 1 who at- 
tended every Commencement from 1784 to 1848 (ex- 
cept that of 1701, when he was absent at his mother's 
funeral), we get valuable information concerning the 
Commencements of the first half of this century; and 
I can do no better than to make a few extracts which 
•how the character of the observances from year to 
year, and the changes that crept in. Dr. Pierce gives 
the list of all the speakers, with comments on their 
effusions and many other details, so that I limit 
myself to quoting what is most important, or amusing: 
1803 — "The sentiments of Farrar in au English disser- 
tation were well adapted to oppose the rage for novel- 
reading and plays which is so prevalent, especially in 
the capital." " At dinner the greatest decorum pre- 
vailed." 1806— "The theatrical musick with which 
the exercises was interspersed was highly disgusting 
to the more solid part of the audience." 1809— " In- 
stead of dining in the hall as usual, I went with my 
wife to the house provided by Mr. Parkman, where, 
it was computed, there were 600 persons who dined 
in one large tent in the fields. The expense must 
have been at least $1000." 1810— Exercises four 
hours long. 1811— "The new President [Kirkland] 
acquitted himself with great dignity and propriety. 
His prayers were short. But for style and matter 
they exceeded all we have been accustomed to hear 
on such occasions." 1812— "I dined in the halL 
The studeuts did not wait as formerly." 1813 — An 
Oration in French was given. 1814 — Exercises lasted 
five hours. Dinner in the new Hall [University] for 
the first time. 1815—" Fuller excited loud applauses 
from the notice he took of the deposed imperial despot 
of France." " The most splendid dinner I ever wit- 
nessed on a similar occasion," prepared by Samuel 
Eliot, Esq. 1818— Oration in Spanish. "There was 
less disorder, as there were fewer tents on the Com- 
mon." 1 81 9—" The oldest graduate and clergyman " 
present "was the Rev. Dr. Marsh, of Weatherfield, 
Con. (1 761 ). He probably wore the last mil-bottomed 
wig which has been seen at Commencement." 1820 
—"The Master's oration, by [Caleb] Cushtng, was 
sensible and delivered ort rotumdo." ^821— "The 
President was 2) minutes in his first prayer and 2 in 
his last." "For the first time since the University 
was founded no theses were published, no theses col- 
lector hating been appointed." H24, August 25— 
"We were detained from entering the meeting-honse 
from X to XI. 40, by the tardiness of the Gorernonr. 
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At length the cavalcade arrived at University Hall 
with General I* Fayette, who wai cordially welcomed 
by President Kirkland in a neat and peculiarly ap- 
propriate address, delivered in the portico, in the 
hearing of a large and mixed multitude. A proces- 
sion was then formed, which proceeded to the meeting- 
house amid continual shouts of assembled throngs. 
As soon as order was restored, the President made a 
prayer of 3 minutes. . . A large portion of the 
speakers made personal allusions to our distinguished 
guest. In every instance such allusions were followed 
by loud shouts, huzzas and the clapping of hands* 
At nearly V we led the meeting- house for the hall, 
where I dined in company of La Fayette and suite." 
1826 — "Of Fouth worth, who defended physical educa- 
tion, it was reported that he wss the strongest person 
in College, having lifted 820 lbs." 1827— Emersous 
[Edward B.] oration lasted 36 minutes. 1828— "For 
the first time for many years, no tents were allowed 
on the Common." 1K29— At dinner " I set the tune, 
St. Martin's, the 17th time, to the LX XVIII Psalm. 
Tbo I set it without an instrument, yet it was exactly 
in tune with the instruments which asninted us. I 
asked the President how much of the | null in we should 
sing? Judge Story replied, Sing it all. We accord- 
ingly, contrary to custom, sang it through, without 
omitting a single stanza. It was remarked that the 
singing was never better. But as the company are in 
4 different rooms, it will be desirable on future occa- 
sions to station a person in each room to receive and 
communicate the time, so that we may sing all to- 
gether, or keep time, as musicians express it." 1830 
— "A prayer by Dr. Ware, of 4 minutes, in which, as 
Dr. Codman remarked, there was no allusion to the 
Saviour or his religion." None of the parts " were 
contemptible; and none electrified the audience, as is 
sometimes the case." 1831— The psalm " was pitched 
a little too high." 1833—" The concluding oration of 
the Bachelors by [Francis] Bo wen, was a sober, chaste 
performance. The manner of his bidding adieu to 
the old meeting-house, as this was to be the last Com- 
mencement observed in it, was particularly touching." 
1834 — Exercises in the new church, which " is so mueb 
larger and more convenient than was the former that 
all who desired were accommodated." 1835— " By 
my suggestion, as thanks are commonly returned after 
dinner, when there is great hilarity, and it is difficult 
to restore order, the usual psalm, LXXVIII, was sub- 
^stituted." 1886— " Be it noted that this is the first 
Commencement I ever attended in Cambridge in 
which I saw not a single person drunk in the hall or 
oat of it There were the fewest present I ever re- 
member, doubtless on account of the bis-centennial 
celebration to be observed next week." 1887— "A 
dissertation by R. H. Dana was on the unique topic, 
Heaven lies about us in our Infancy. He is a hand- 
some youth and spoke well. But his composition la 
of that Swedenborgian, Coleridgian and dreamy cast 
which it requires a peculiar structure of mind to un- 



derstand, much more to rellish. . • . The speakers 
were mostly heard. None had a prompter. For the 
first time they carried their parts rolled up in their 
left hands. Two or three only were obliged to unrol 
them to refresh their memories. The concluding ora- 
tion, for the fir*t time within my memory, contained 
not only no names, but even no mention of benefac- 
tors. . . . Wine was furnished at dinner as well as 
cider. As honey or molasses attracts flies and other 
iu sects, so these inebriating liquors allure graduates 
sddicted to such drinks, particularly the intemperate, 
to come and drink their fill." 1838— " Notwithstanding 
the efforts of the friends of temperance, wine wss fur- 
nished at dinner. There was nevertheless pretty 
good order in the hall. . . . There was a meeting in 
the Chapel after dinner, and it was resolved, though 
with some opposition, to have an annual meeting of 
alumni." 1840— " No man was allowed to wait upon 
ladies into the meeting-house for fear he should re- 
main." 1841— The Governor and suite arrived in 
good season, escorted by an elegant company of Lan- 
cers. 1842 — First year in which the following notice • 
was published in the order of exercises: "A part at 
Commencement is assigned to every Senior, who, for 
general scholarship, is placed in the first half of his 
class, or who has attained a certain rank in any de- 
partment of study." "I saw much wine-drinking. 
When will this ' abomination of desolation ' be ban- 
ished from the halls of Old Harvard? To add to 
the annoyance of many attendants, cigars were smok- 
ed without mercy." 1843. — "The dinner was very 
soon despatched. Indeed, the Bishops [Doane and 
Rastburn] and others compared it to a steamboat 
dinner, on account of the haste in which it was eaten. 
. . . Wine in abundance was furnished ; and though 
but comparatively few partook of it while the company 
were together, yet afterwards there was a gathering of 
wine-bibbers and tobacco-smokers who filled their 
skins with vinous potations, the hall with a nauseous 
effluvia, and the air with bacchanalian songs and 
shouts." Mrs. Quincy, as usual, held a levee at the 
President's (Wadsworth) House, in the garden of 
which a brass band "discoursed sweet music" 1844. — 
Thirty parts assigned ; twenty-two performed. " This 
was the first commencement, probably! ... in which 
no exercises were assigned to candidates for the Mas- 
ter's degree." 184T,.— " Votaries of Bacchus" leas 
noisy than usual. At Prof. Beck's large and sumpt- 
uous entertainment wine was " administered by black 
servants." 184(>.— The dinner was served with only 
wine, and lemonade, for the first time, it it believed. 
1847.— Levee at President Everett's. "The band of 
music in attendance played at my solicitation Tivoli, 
Marseillais Hymn and Auld Lang Syne." No speech- 
es after dinner, for want of time. 1848.— Twenty-six 
parts delivered; "all spoke sufficiently loud." "I 
prefaced my setting the psalm with the remark that 
as time had not yet beaten me, I should beat time 
once more, as this practice enables a large company 
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the better to keep time." Betwceu 1784 and 1848 
there were but six rainy Commencements, viz. : 179f> f 
1798, 1835, 1837, 1845, 1840. 

Dr. Pierce's long record ceased just at the time when 
the character of Commencement was permanently 
changed. After the middle of this century Class Day 
drew off the ladies from Commencement, which became 
more the day of the graduates in which even the Seniors 
counted for little. Until 18<>9 the celebration was 
usually held on the third Wednesday of July ; since 
1870 it has been held on the last Wednesday in June. 
In the morning the President, the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Faculty and recipients of honorary 
degrees head a procession composed of .Seniors and 
candidates for higher degrees and proceed, led by a 
brass band, to Sanders Theatre. The President, Pro- 
fessors and those of the students who are to deliver 
their parts wear gowns ; the other students are in 
ordinary evening dress. The President sits in the 
old presidential chair, whose knobs were made, tra- 
dition says, by President Holyoke. The distin- 
guished guests, Faculty and speakers occupy 
the rest of the platform ; the candidates for degrees 
sit below in the orchestra. The balconies are filled 
by the families and friends of the commencers. The 
exercises last from two and a half to three hours — 
most of the orations being in English. Then the 
President hands the degree* in large bundles to the 
marshals, who distribute them to the candidates. 
Meanwhile the graduates have begun to throng the 
College Yard. Each class holds a reunion in one of 
the College rooms, where claret and rum punch, lem- 
onade and sandwiches are provided. At one o'clock 
the Association of the Alumni meets in Harvard Hall. 
At two a procession is formed, led by the President 
and guests and followed by the members of the 
Classes in order of graduation. Graduates of 1832 
and earlier are entitled to dinner free ; the others pay 
one dollar each. The procession marches to Memo- 
rial Hall, where, after a frugal repast, there is speak- 
ing till about five o'clock, when the assembly, having 
sung the 78th Psalm and *' Fair Harvard," breaks up. 
From ten to four, polls are open in Massachusetts 
Hall for the election of Overseers, and as soon after 
four as possible the vote is announced. In the 
evening the most boisterous of the newly -made grad- 
uates sometimes start bonfires or engage in other 
noisy demonstrations, but of late years even these 
traditions of an earlier and more turbulent period 
have been less heartily kept up. 

Class Day. — Class Day seems to have originated 
in the custom of the Seniors choosing one of their 
members to bid farewell to the College and Faculty 
in a valedictory address. In 17ti0 we learn that each 
man brought a bottle of wine to the meeting, and 
that then, aud also on the day of the celebration 
itself, there was disorder. The list of Class Day 
Orators begins ia 1776; that of the Poets in 1786. 
The earliest ceremonies,, to quote James Russell 



Lowell, "seem to have been restricted to an oration 
in Latin, sandwiched between two prayers by the 
President, like a criminal between two peace-officers." 
The 21st of June was the day appointed for Class 
Day, when the Seniors completed their studies; then 
followed a vacation, after which they came back in 
August to take their degrees at Commencement. 
Gradually, the Class Orators adopted English instead 
of Latin, an innovation which led the Faculty to 
vote, in 1803, that, whereas "the introduction of an 
English exercise, which gives it more the appearance 
of a public Exhibition designed to display the talents 
of the Performers and entertain a mixed audience 
than of a merely valedictory address of the Class to 
the Government, and taking leave of the Society and 
of one another, in which Adieu Gentlemen and Ladies 
from abroad are not particularly interested; And 
whereas the propriety of having but one Person to be 
the Organ of the Class ... on this occasion 
must be obvious, and as at the same time it is more 
Academical that the valedictory performance be in 
Latin than in English, as is the practice in Univer- 
sities of the most established reputation abroad, and 
was formerly our own; Voted, that the particular 
kind of Exercise in the Senior Class at the time of 
their taking leave of the College, Sanctioned by the 
usage of a Century and a half, be alone adhered to, 
and consequently that in future no performance but 
a Valedictory Oration in the Latin language, except 
music adapted to the occasion, be permitted in the 
Chapel on the day when the Seniors retire from the 
Society." 

A description of a Class Day a little earlier than 
this (1793) is given in Robert Treat Paine's Diary .^ 
" At ten the class walked in procession to the Presi- \ 
dent's, and escorted him, the Professors and Tutors 
to the Chapel, preceded by the band playing solemn 
music. The President began with a short prayer. 
He then read a chapter in the Bible ; after this be 
prayed again ; Cutler then delivered his poem. Then 
the singing club, accompanied by the band, per- 
formed Williams' Friendship. This was succeeded 
by a valedictory Latin Oration by Jackson. We 
then formed and waited on the Government to the 
President's, where we were very respectably enter* 
tained with wine, etc We then marched in proces- 
sion to Jackson's room, where we drank punch. At 
one we went to Mr. Moore's tavern and partook of 
an elegant entertainment, which cost 6s. id: a piece. 
Marching then to Cutler's room, we shook bands and 
parted with expressing the sinoerest tokens of friend* 
ship.* 

The Faculty were unable to enforce tbclr restric* 
tion as to Latin, although for several years (1808- 
8) no Poets or Orators are recorded; then the pes* 
formances went on pretty regularly in English, and 
were concluded by a dance (of the Seniors only) 
round the Rebellion Tree. By 1884 the Seniors bad 
begun to entertain their friends with iced punch, 
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M brought in bucket* from Willard's Tavern (now the 
Horse Railway Station), and served out in tlie shade 
on the northern aide of Harvard Hall/ 9 This prac- 
tice led to drunkenness and disturbances, and finally, 
in 1838, President Quincy encouraged the conversion 
of Class Day into the respectable celebration which 
it has since been. Not only the Faculty and a few 
residents of Cambridge, but the friends of the Seniors 
from far and wide, were invited to the exercises ; 
ladies, young and old, attended the "spreads"— or 
entertainments— provided by the Seniors, and, with 
the introduction of the gentler sex, the performances 
became gentle. In 1850, after the exercises in the 
Chapel, the class, accompanied by friends and guests, 
withdrew to Harvard Hall, where there was a rich 
collation. M After an interval of from one to two 
hours," writes a recorder at that date, " the dancing 
commences in the Yard. Cotillions and the easier 
dances are here performed, but the sport closes in the 
Hall with the Polka and other fashionable steps. 
The Seniors again form, and make the circuit of the 
buildings, great and small. They then assemble 
under the Liberty' Tree, around which, with hands 
joined, they dance, after singing the students' adopted 
song, 'Auld Lang Syne.' At parting each member 
takes a sprig or a flower from the beautiful * Wreath ' 
which surrounds the ' la re well tree/ which is sacredly 
treasured as a last memento of college scenes and 
enjoyments." * 

Others officers, besides the Orator and Poet, were, 
from time to time, added; there are now three Mar- 
shals, chosen for their popularity or for athletic 
prowess; a Chorister, who writes the munic for the 
Clam Song, and conducts the singing at the Tree ; an 
Odiat, who composes an ode to be sung to the tune of 
"Fair Harvard," at the morning exercises; and an 
Ivy Orator. The last officer is expected to deliver a 
humorous composition, in which he hits off, in merry 
fashion, the history of the Class, not sparing bis class- 
mates nor the Faculty. Forty years ago it was the 
custom to plant an ivy when a President went out of 
office ; then each Class planted its ivy on Class Day, 
and listened to the Orator. But the ivy never grew; 
so the oration was no longer delivered in the open air 
under the shadow of Boylston, but in the Chapel, and 
now in Sanders Theatre. The Seniors also choose a 
Secretary (who publishes, from time to time, a Class 
Report), a Class Committee, a Claw Day Committee, 
and (recently) a Photograph Committee. A Hymniat 
and a Chaplain are no longer chosen. 

Class Day has come to be the gala day of Cambridge. 
The "spreads" and "teas" have become more and 
more elaborate. Every Senior who can afford it 
takes this opportunity of entertaining his friends, 
and of paying off social debts. In his evening dress 
and silk hat be is, from morning till midnight, a per- 
son of greater importance than, presumably, he will 



ever be again. And on no other occasion in these parts 
can there be seen so many pretty faces and dresses, 
so many proud parents, and so much genuine merri- 
ment The literary exercises in the forenoon are fol- 
lowed by the sprea<ls, at some of which there is 
dancing; then by the exercises at the Tree, with the 
final struggle for the wreath, and then by teas and 
dancing throughout the evening. When darkness 
comes the Yard is illuminated by festoons of Japanese 
lanterns ; the Qlee Club Kings in front of Holworthy ; 
and .then, at ten o'clock, a pyrotechnic piece, in 
which the number of the class is interwoven, is set 
off; but it is still some time before the last visitors 
turn towards home, and the Seniors, wearied out with 
excitement, drop into bed. 

On the lists of Class Day Orators and Poets are 
found the names of many men who distinguished 
themselves in later life, and so justified their class- 
mates* choice. For instance, among the orators are 
H. G. Otis, 1783; H. Ware, 1785; J. C. Warren. 
1707; J. Walker, 1814; E. S. GanneU, 1820; F. J. 
Child, 184H ; and Henry Adams, 1858. Among the 
Poets are J.Storey, 17i>8; W. Allnton, 1800; J. G. 
Palfrey, 1815; O. Bancroa, 1817; W. H. Furness, 
1820; R. W. Emerson, 1821 ; G. Lunt, 1824; F. H. 
Hedge, 1825; C. C. Felton, 1827; O. W. Holmes, 
1820; J. R. Lowell, 1838; and E. R Hale, 1839. 
The old cttKtom of giving a jack-knife to the ugliest 
man in the Senior Class was abandoned when classes 
became so large that either there was less intimacy 
among their members, or it was impossible to agree 
upon the person to be thus distinguished ; but each 
class still presents a cradle to the first child born 
of a member of the Class. The class of 1877, owing 
to internal dissensions, failed to elect Class Day 
officers, except a secretary. 

Pre8k. — I have come upon no description of the 
dress of the students during the 17th century. 
Probably there were no restrictions. But, by the 
middle of the last century, some of the students 
were so extravagant in their garb as to call out the 
following vote from the Overseers (October, 1754) : 
"It appearing to the Overseers, that the costly habits 
of many of the scholars, during their residence at 
the College, as also of the candidates for their de- 
grees on Commencement days, is not only an unne- 
cessary expense, and tends to discourage persons from 
giving their children a College education, but it also 
inconsistent with the gravity and demeanor proper to 
be observed in this Society, it is therefore recom- 
mended to the Cor|K>ration to prepare a law, requir- 
ing that on no occasion any of the scholars wear any 
gold or silver lace, or any gold or silver brocades in 
the College or town of Cambridge ; and that, on 
Commencement days, every candidate for his degree 
appear in black, or dark blue, or gray clothes ; and 
that no one wear any silk night-gowns ; and that any 
candidate who shall appear dressed contrary to such 
regulations may not expect his degree." Gowns were 
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introduced about 1700, but, after the Revolution, the 
prescription of 1754 seems to have been unobserved* 
for, in 178G, another sumptuary law was established, 
prescribing a distinct uniform for each of the classes. 
" All the Undergraduates shall be clothed in coats 
of blue gray, and with waistcoats and breeches of 
the same color, or of a black, or nankeen, or an 
olive color. The coats of the Freshmen shall have 
plain button-holes. The cuffs shall be without but- 
tons. The coats of the Sophomores shall have 
plaiu button-holes, like those of the Freshmen, but 
the cutis shall have buttons. The coats of the 
Juniors shall have cheap frogs to the button -holes, 
except the button-holes of the cuffs. The coats of the 
Seniors shall have frogs to the button-holes of the 
cutis. The buttons upon the coats of all the classes 
shall be as near the color of the coats as they can be 
procured, or of a black color. And no student shall 
appear within the limits of the College, or town 
of Cambridge, in any other dress than in the uniform 
belonging to his respective class, unless he shall have 
on a night-gown or such an outside garment as may 
be necessary over a coat, except only that the Seniors 
and Juniors are permitted to wear black gowns, aud 
it is recommended that they appear in them on all 
public occasions. Nor shall any part of their gar- 
ments be of silk ; nor shall they wear gold or silver 
lace, cord, or edging upon their hats, waistcoats, or 
any other parts of their clothing. And whosoever 
shall violate these regulations shall be fined a sum 
not exceeding ten shillings for each offence." 1 

The students rebelled against this prescription, 
and, in 1798, the rules about frogs and button-holes 
were abrogated, but the blue-gray or dark-blue coat 
was still prescribed. Three-cornered cocked hats 
were then in fashion ; the hair " was worn in a 
queue, bound with a black ribbon, and reached to the 
small of the back." Ear-locks were subjected to 
curling-tongs and criinping-iron. Lawn or cambric 
furnished ru files for the shirt bosom. The shoes were 
pointed, aud turned upward at the end, " like the 
curve of a skate.' 1 Buckles for the knees and shoes, 
a shining stock for the throat, a double-breasted 
coat, waistcoat and breeches, completed the toilette 
of the student at the close of the last century. 

Again, in 1822, the Faculty tried to regulate the 
dress of the undergraduate, and passed the following 
ordinance, which was fa>t formally abolished for 
many years; "Coat of black mixed (called also 
Oxford mixed, black with a mixture of not more 
than one-twentieth, nor leas than one twenty-fifth 
part of white), tingle breasted, with a rolling cape, 
square at the end, and with pocket-Haps, the waist 
reaching to the natural waist, with lappcls of the 
same length ; with three crow's-feet made of black 
ailk cord on the lower part of the sleeve of the coat 
of a Senior, two on that of a Junior, and one on that 



of a Sophomore. Waistcoat, of black-mixed or of 
black, or, when of cotton or linen fabric, of white ; 
single-breasted, with a standing collar. Pantaloons, 
of black-mixed, or of black bombazet, or, when of 
cotton or linen fabric of white. Surtout or great- 
coat, of black-mixed, with not more than two capes; 
or an outer garment of camlet or plaid. The buttons 
of the above dress must be flat, covered with the same 
cloth as that of the garment ; not more than eight 
nor less than six on the front of the coat, and four 
behind. A surtout, or outside garment, is not to be 
substituted for the coat ; but the Students are per- 
mitted to wear black gowns, in which they may 
appear on all public occasions. A night-gown of 
cotton, or linen, or silk fabric, made in the usual 
form, or in that of a frock-coat, may be worn, except 
on the Sabbath and on Exhibition or other occasions 
when an undress would be improper. Neckcloth, 
plain black, or plain white. Hat of the common 
form aud black; or a cap, of an approved form. 
Shoes aud boots black." This costume was to be 
worn, moreover, in vacation as well as in term-time, 
under penalty of dismission. In the catalogue of 
1825 the following prices are given: "coat, $15 to 
§25; pantaloons, *4 to $8; vest, $3 to $5; outside 
coat, $15 to $25." 

In the catalogue for 1849 the requirements for dress 
are stated thus : " On Sabbath, Exhibition, Exami- 
nation and Commencement Days, and on all other 
public occasions, each student in public shall wear a 
black coat, with buttons of the same color, and a black 
hat or cap." But with the increase of students, the 
difficulty of examining the color of their buttons also 
increased; moreover, academic sentiment tended 
toward freedom in this as in other matters, so that, 
although the sumptuary laws still remained in the 
College " Bible," they were less frequently enforced, 
and from about 1800 we hear no more of them. 
Students now dress as they please ; the force of cus- 
tom suffices to bring the Seniors out in evening dress 
and ailk hats on Class Day and Commencement; 
and since custom of late years has sanctioned the 
wearing of tennis suits to college exercises, the last 
vestige of uniformity and soberness in dress has 
vanished. 

College Societies.— College societies have played 
so large a part in undergraduate life during the pres- 
ent century that we are curious to know what socie- 
ties there were at Harvard two centuries ago. I hare 
found, unfortunately, no mention of clubs or socie- 
ties in early times. About the middle of the 18th 
century the Faculty took particular pains to improve 
the declamation of the students ; and this seems to 
have led to the formation of speaking clubs; fbria 
the entertaining Diary of Nathaniel Ames (Class o( 
1701) there are several memoranda of plays, such as 
" The Roman Father," Addison's " Cnto," A< The Re- 
venge," and " The Orphan,"— performed hy the stu- 
dents in their rooms. Under date of Nov. 13, 17W, 
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Ames says "Calabogus Club begun ; " Dee. 9, M went 
[to] Whitfield club [at] Hooper's cbam[berj ; " Dec. 
31, " Club at m y chamber ; " May 5, 1759, " Joyn'd the 
TeaClub; » Oct. 19, " Joyn'd a new Club." What the 
proceedings of these societies were we can only con- 
jecture. Not until 1770 do we come to an association 
which still exists. This, the " Institute of 1770," was 
originally a Speaking Club, founded by Samuel Phil- 
lips, John Warren and other Seniors in the Class of 
1771. No member was allowed to speak in Latin 
without special leave from the President The orators 
spoke on a stage four feet in diameter, two feet high, 
" with the front Corners dipt," aud they chose such 
subjects as "TheOdiousnessof Envy," and "The Per- 
nicious Habit of Drinking Tea," In 1773 this Club 
united with the * Mercurian Club," founded two years 
before by Fisher Ames. In 1801 it called itself "The 
Patriotic Association," and, later, " The Social Fra- 
ternity of 1770." In 1825, two more rivals, " The 
Hermetick Society" and the M9 kKptfitAo}'oifttvoi " coa- 
lesced with it, under the name of the " Institute." It 
passed from the Seniors to the Juniors, and at last to 
the Sophomores, who elect in May every year ten 
Freshmen; these, at the beginning of their Sopho- 
more year, elect the rest of the members of their 
Class. The u Institute " kept up its literary exercises 
until about fifteen years ago, when it became merely 
the mask behind which the A.K.E., a secret society, 
hid itself. The first four or five " tens " were mem- 
bers of the A-K.E. ; the others had the empty honor of 
calling themselves members of the " Institute." The 
A.K.B.; is now the most harmful society in the Col- 
lege; its regular meetings resemble the k'ncipe of Ger- 
man students ; its neophytes are subjected to silly and 
sometimes injurious basing, under the guise of initia- 
tion ; its members give three theatrical performances 
each year. Some of the most prominent members of 
the Class of 1&53, finding that they could not reform 
the A. K.B., resigned from it in a body. 

The Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa was 
founded in 177$. In its origin it was a secret society, 
devoted to the encouragement of literary exercises* 
Its members were Seniors and Juniors. In 1831 the 
veil of secrecy was withdrawn, and the mystic letters 
+.B.K. were found to stand for +i\ooo+ia B/o/i Kvpeprfric, 
—" Philosophy the guide of life." Its members were 
chosen according to their rank in scholarship; rarely, 
besides the first twenty-five, a man of lower grade was 
admitted. The active work of the Society ceased long 
ago ; but it holds a meeting annually on the day after 
Commencement, at which graduate and undergraduate 
members attend, to listen to an oration and a poem by 
men of distinction chosen for the occasion. Honor- 
ary membership Is coveted by those who failed while 
in College to secure the rank required for election, 
but who since graduation have distinguished them- 
selves* 

The " Hasty Pudding Club " Is the moat character- 
ktie and famous of all the Harvard Societies, It was 



founded in 1795 by members of the Junior Class, 
among whom were Horace Binney and John Collins 
Warren. Its aims were to "cherish the feelings of 
friendship and patriotism." At its weekly meetings 
two members in turn provided a pot of hasty pudding. 
Besides the regular debates and essays, there was 
given s public performance ever}' Spring, at which an 
oration and poem were delivered. About 1845 the 
custom of performing a farce originated ; this has 
gradually been extended until now there are three 
theatrical performances each year — one before Christ- 
mas, one before the Fast Day recess, and one, 
"Strawberry Sight," just before Class Day. For 
many years past the " Pudding " troupe have repeated 
their performances in Boston and New York for the 
benefit of the University Boat Club. Up to 1849 the 
meetings were held in the rooms of the members ; 
then, the College allowed the Society to use Stough- 
ton 29, to which three other rooms were subsequently 
added. But, owing to a fire in 1876, which broke out 
in the Pi Eta rooms in Hoi Ha, the Faculty removed 
the Club to the wooden Society Building on Holmes 
Field. This was so far away that the meetings were 
poorly attended, and the Class of 1880 hired supple- 
mentary rooms on Brattle Street That Class also 
raised a subscription among its members for a new 
building ; the Class of 1881 took the scheme up, laid 
it before the graduates, formed committees for collect- 
ing funds, and so pushed the project that in 1888 a 
large new club-house, containing a library, meeting- 
rooms and theatre, was dedicated on Holyoke Street 
Formerly, the Seniors chose eight Juniors who in 
turn elected the members from their class. To be on 
the " first eight " was deemed a sign of great popu- 
larity. But with the increase in membership this old 
scheme, which engendered much wrangling, has been 
given up ; the members are elected in larger squads, and 
their names are arranged alphabetically. The Class 
of 1881 also abolished the old initiation, — running in 
the Yard, going to bed at sunset, writing mock-essays, 
and the bath in the meal-tub, — childish performances 
which no longer suited the times. The "Pudding" is 
now the largest social organization In the College ; its 
secrecy has been abandoned, and it ought in the fu- 
ture, if properly directed, to be not only the best ex- 
ponent of undergraduate opinions, but also a strong 
means of fostering the interest of the graduates in 
undergraduate aflaira. 

The " Medical Faculty" held an unique place 
among Harvard societies, and so deserves to be 
recorded. It was founded In 1818, its object being 
44 mere* fun." Its early meeting were held in the 
rooms of the members. " The room was made as 
dark as possible and brilliantly lighted. The Faculty 
sat round a long table, in some singular and antique 
costume almost all In large wigs, and breeches with 
knee-buckles. This practice was adopted to make a 
strong impression on students who were invited In for 
examination. Members were always examined for ad* 
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mission. The strangest questions were asked by the 
venerable board, and often strange answers elicited, — 
no matter how remote from the purpose, provided there 
was wit or drollery. . . Burlesque lectures on all con- ] 
ceivable and inconceivable subjects were frequently 
read or improvised by members ad libitum. I remem- 
ber something of a remarkable one from Dr. Allien (H. 
U. 1821), upon part of a skeleton of a superannuated 
horse, which he made to do duty for the remains of a 
great German Professor with an unspeakable name. 
Degrees were conferred upon all the members, M.l>. 
or D.M. (Doctor of Medicine or Student of Medicine) 
according to their rank. Honorary degrees were 
liberally conferred upon conspicuous persons at home 
and abroad." ' A member of the Class of 1 S2S writes : 
"I passed so good an examination that I was made 
Professor longis extrem Halibut, or Professor with long 
shanks. It was a society for purposes of mere 
fun and burlesque, meeting secretly, and always 
foiling the government in their attempts to break it 
up." 1 It printed Triennial Catalogues travestying 
those of the College. The doggerel Latin of the pre- 
faces to these has been aptly called " piggish." 
The catalogue of 1330, after stating that "this is the 
most ancient, the most extensive, the most learned, 
and the most divine " of societies, adds : " The obelisks 
of Egypt contain in hieroglyphic characters many 
secrets of our Faculty. The Chinese Wall, and the 
Colossus at Rhodes were erected by our ancestors in 
sport. ... It appears that the Society of Free 
Masons was founded by eleven disciples of the Medi- 
cal Faculty expelled in A.D. 1425. Therefore we have 
always been Antimason. . . . Satan himself has 
learned many particulars from our Senate in regard 
to the administration of a fliiirs and the means of tor- 
ture. . . . ' Placid Death ' alone is co-eval with 
this Society, and resembles it, for in its own Cata- 
logue it equalizes rich and poor, great and small, white 
and black, old and young." From the Catalogue of 
1833 we learn that, "our library contains quite a 
number of books; among others ten thousand ob- 
tained through the munificence and liberality of 
great Societies in the almost unknown regions of Kara- 
tschatka and the North Pole, and especially through 
the munificence of the Emperor of all the Russian. 
It has become so immense that, at the request of the 
Librarian, the Faculty have prohibited any further 
donations. In the next session of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, the Senate of the Faculty (assisted 
by the President of Harvard University) will petition 
for 40,000 sesterces, for the purpose of erecting a 
large building to contain the immense accumulation 
of books. From the well-known liberality of the 
Legislature, no doubts are felt of obtaining it," 
Among the honorary degrees conferred was one on 
Alexander I of Russia, who, not understanding the 
joke, sent in recognition a valuable case of surgical 
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instruments, which went by mistake to the real 
Medical School. Chang and Heng, the Siamese 
Twins, Sam Patch, Day and Martin, and Martin Van 
Buren were also among the honorary members. The 
" Medical Faculty," was suppressed by the College 
Government in 1834, but it was subsequently revived; 
but its proceedings have been kept so secret for so 
mnny years piist that only on Clans Day are even the 
names of the Seniors who belong to it known, from 
their wearing a black rosette with a skull and bones 
in silver upon it. 

Only one other society which was organized in the 
last century still exists : the Porcellian or Pig Club, 
founded in 171)1 for social purposes, and united, iu 
1831, wiih the Knights of the Square Table. It still 
maiutains the secret initiation, but is otherwise a con- 
vivial organization, having a small membership, and 
consequently heavy dues. The Club is now (1 890) erect- 
inga large club-house on the site of the rooms which 
it has occupied for many years. 

Of other societies which once were famous and have 
long since been dissolved, mention should be made of 
the Navy Club (179<M844)), whose flagship consisted 
of a marquee " moored in the woods near the place 
where the house of the Honorable J. G. Palfrey now 
stands;" and of the Harvard Washington Corps, 
(1811-34), a military company whose parades and 
feasts were notorious. Then there was the Engine 
Society, which managed the fire-engine presented to 
the College by the Legislature after the burning 
of Harvard Hall ; it used to attend the fires in 
Cambridge and the neighboring towns, the fire- 
men staying themselves with rum and molasses — 
" black-strap " — and was forcibly disbanded in 1822, 
after it had flooded the room of the College Regent 
About 1830 a ]mssion for secret societies swept through 
the American Colleges, and Harvard had its chapters 
of many Greek Letter Societies, which flourished 
until the advent of the Class of 1859, when they were 
abolished by the Faculty. At that period there also 
existed a lodge of moek Free Masons. The tendency 
during the past generation has been in an opposite 
direction. Of late the old Greek Letter organiza- 
tions have been revised, but as social clubs, and 
secrecy — so attractive to the juvenile imagination — k 
now held in less esteem. Five of these social clubs 
now have houses of their own, — the Porcellian, the 
A. 1)., the Alpha Delta Phi, the Zeta Psi and the 
Delta Phi. The O. K., founded in 1859, is literary 
and holds fortnightly meetings in the rooms of Its 
members. The Pi Eta (1800) and the Signet (1870) 
are Senior Societies which draw their members from 
those who do not belong to the Hasty Pudding. The 
introduction and expansion of the Elective System 
have greatly modified the social aspects of the College, 
by obliterating the distinction between class and clsst, 
and it it evident that this modification will Increase 
rather than diminish. 
In the past, societies (bunded for literary or Intel* 
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lectual purposes almost universally became trans- 
formed into social organizations, where conviviality 
and good fellowship were the prime requisites. But 
of lata there have sprung up societies composed of 
men who are interested in the same work, and who 
discuss their favorite topics at their meetings. Such 
societies are the Classical Club (188f>); La Conference 
Francaise (1886); the Deutocher Verein (1SSG); the 
Harvard Natwral History Society (1837); the Boyls- 
ton Chemical Club(1887); the Electrical Club (1888); 
the Historical Society (1880); the Finance Club 
(1878); the Free Wool Club (1889); the Philosoph- 
ical Club (1878); the Art Club (1873); the English 
Club (1889); and the Camera Club (1888). The re- 
ligious organizations are the Society of Christian 
Brethren (1802); the St. Paul's Society (1861); and 
the Total Abstinence League (1888). The Pierian 
Sodality, or College orchestra, was founded in 1808; 
the Olee Club in 1868. The Harvard Union, the 
College debating club, was founded in 1880. There 
are also a Chess Club, and organizations of members 
from the chief preparatory schools (Andover and 
Exeter), and of students from the Southern States, 
from Minnesota and Connecticut. Many of the lit- 
erary clubs give public lectures, and the musical 
societies give concerts during the winter and spring 
months* 

Harvard Journalism. — Harvard journalism has 
not, on the whole, taken so high a rank as might be 
desired ; It has not, for example, kept the plane which 
the students' publications of Oxford and Cambridge 
have held. And yet undergraduates have, from time 
to time, been connected with the Harvard journals who 
have later achieved a reputation in literature. The first 
paper published was the Harvard Lyceum, July 14, 
1810; among its editors were Edward Everett and Sam- 
uel Gilman, author of " Fair Harvard/ 9 It expired in 
1811, after eighteen numbers had appeared. The 
Harvard Register, an octavo of thirty-two pages, was 
issued in March, 1827, but died from lack of support 
in February, 1828, although George S. Millard, R. C. 
Winthrop, C. O. Felton and E. H. Hedge were on its 
editorial board. The Collegian, starting in February, 
. 1830, ran out after six numbers. O. W. Holmes was 
one of its contributors, and furnished several pieces 
which have since been republished in his collected 
works. Harvardiana had a longer life (September, 
1835-June, 1838), and had J. It. Lowell as one of its 
editors. The next venture, The Harvartl Magazine, 
was launched in December, 1864, and, although some* 
times on the verge of foundering, floated till July, 
1804. Among its originators were F. B. Sanborn, 
Phillips Brooks and J. & Greenougfa. In 18641 ap- 
peared a new Collegia*, but after three numbers it 
was suppressed by the Faculty. In May, 1866; the 
Advocate, a fortnightly, was issued, and it has had a 
prosperous career ever since. In 1873 The Magenta 
(whose name was subsequently changed to The CW>*- 
een) was founded, and ran successfully till 1883, when 



it wss consolidated with the Daily Herald (founded 
in 1882). Previously to the Herald, in 1879, The 
Echo, the first College daily, had been started. In 
1876 an illustrated fortnightly, The Lampoon, was 
founded, and soon extended its circulation outside of 
the College, through the clever skits and parodies of 
Robert Grant, F. J. Stiroson and J. T. Wheelwright, 
and the comic cartoons of F. G. Attwood. Its publi- 
cation ceased in 1880, but in the following year a new 
series was begun. The Harvard Monthly, more solid 
in character, was founded in 1885. Moses King, a 
member of the Class of 1881, published an illustrated 
monthly, called the Harvard Register, from January, 
1880, to July, 1881. 

Sports and Gymnastics.— We have no record of 
the games and sports in which the students of the 
17th century indulged. Freshmen, down to the Rev- 
olution, were required to " furnish baits, balls and 
footballs for the use of the students, to be kept at the 
Buttery." Drilling with the train-hand was a favor- 
ite diversion of our ancestors, and as it seems to have 
been followed by a good deal of drinking, the Harvard 
Faculty rarely allowed students to " train." In days 
when the Freshmen were fags, they, at least, did not 
lack physical exercise, often of a peculiar kind. In 
N. Ames' Diary we meet such entries as these : " June 
26 (1758). President's Grass Mow'd." "July 1, 
finished the President's hay." Hunting was also to 
be had in this neighborhood, for the same diarist re- 
port*, "Sept. 10 (1759) a Bear seen. Men hunt him." 
"Sept 11. Bear kilM, a dance this evening." "Sept. 
26, a Bear kill'd by Brail Bliss & others." There 
was skating, too, on Fresh Pond. Frequent fights, or 
rushes, took place between the two lower classes. A 
writer in the New England Magazine (vol. iii, p. 239) 
describes "a custom, not enjoined by the Govern- 
ment, [which] had been in vogue from time imme- 
morial. That was for the Sophomores to challenge 
the Freshmen to a wrestling match. If the Sopho- 
mores were thrown, the Juniors gave a similar chal- 
lenge. If these were conquered, the Seniors entered 
the lists, or treated the victors to as much wine, punch, 
etc., as they chose to drink. . . . Being disgusted 
with these customs, we [Class of 1796] held a class- 
meeting, early in our first quarter, and voted unani- 
mously that we should never send a Freshman on 
an errand; and, with but one dissenting voice, 
that we would not challenge the next class that should 
enter to wrestle." The Harvard Washington Corps, 
a military company, was established about the year 
1709, and from its motto — 7bat Marti umm Mercurio 
was called the Marti-Mercurian Band. It flourished 
nearly twenty years; was revived in 1811, and was 
finally disbanded in 1884, 

The first regular traiuing in gymnastics was given 
by Dr. Charles Follen, who, about 1830, set up appa- 
ratus on the Delta. At that time swimming was the 
favorite sport, and as the Charles River had not yet 
been turned into a sewer for Brighton, its waters were 
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clean. Rowing-pur tie* made their rendezvous at Fresh 
Pond. Colonel Higginson 1 tells of a member of the 
Class of 1839 who was cited before the Faculty 
on the charge of owning a ducking float there, and 
when he pleaded that it was in no way a malum 
prohibitum, he was told " that no student was al- 
lowed to keep a domestic animal except by permis- 
sion of the Faculty, and that a boat was a do- 
mestic animal within the meaning of the statute/' 
Cricket, base-ball and foot-ball, but of old-fashioned, 
crude varieties, were played at that time. The last 
" was the first game into which undergraduates were 
initiated, for on the first evening of his college life 
the Freshman must take part in the defense of his 
class against the Sophomores.'' About 1844, Belcher 
Kay opened a gymnasium. 

Rowing began in earnest in 1844, when the Class 
of 184G bought an eight-oared boat, the " Star," which 
they re-named the "Oneida/' "It was 37 feet long, 
lapstreak built, heavy, quite low in the water, with 
no shear -and with a straight stein.'* Other boats, the 
"Huron," the "Halcyon," the "Ariel" and the 
" Iris," were almost immediately purchased, each be- 
longing to a club. In 1840 a boat-house was built. 
The races took place among the various college clubs 
and also with outsiders. On August 3, 1852, the first 
inter-collegiate race was rowed at Centre Harbor, 
on Lake Winnipiseogee, between the Harvard " Onei- 
da" and the "Shawniut," of Yale, the former win- 
ning by about four lengths over a two-mile course. 
The next race with Yale, in 1850, on the Connecticut 
at Springfield, was won by the Harvard " Iris," when 
short outriggers were used for the first time, and the 
steering was done by the bow oar (Alexander Agassiz). 
The next year the first University boat was built at 
St. John, then the chief rowing town on this side of 
the Atlantic ; and the Harvard crew competed in the 
usual 4th of July regatta on the Charles River. In 
1857 Harvard, having been defeated by Boston club*, 
ordered a six-oar shell of Mackay, with which 
(June 19, 1858) she won the Beacon Cup, and beat a 
work ingm en's crew on July 4th. This year was organ- 
ized an Inter-collegiate Rowing Association, com- 
posed of Harvard, Brown, Yale and Trinity, but, owing 
to the drowning of the Yale stroke-oar, Dunham, just 
before the race, the regatta was abandoned. Yale, 
Brown and Harvard met on Lake Quinsigamond in 

1859, and the last won easily, repeating her victory in 

1860. Then followed a lull till 1864, when Harvard 
was beaten by Yale. The annual race between these 
two colleges took place at Worcester down to and .in- 
cluding 1870— Harvard winning seven out of nine 
times. Sliding seats, used first by Yale in 1870, were 
adopted by Harvard in 1872; the Ay ling oars were 
introduced from England at Cambridge In 1870, 
and from time to time improvements were made 
In the outriggers and row-locks. The moat famous 
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of all the race* in which Harvard competed was 
rowed against Oxford, from Putney to Mort- 
lake, four miles and three furlongs, on Aug. 27, 
1809. The crews consisted of four men with a cox- 
swain, and Oxford won by six seconds in 22 min. 
41} sec. The college regattas were now revived, 
and were held at Springfield in 1871-73, and at 
Saratoga 1874-70. Amherst and Cornell each won 
twice, snd Columbia once. But this system did not 
commend itself to Harvard and Yale; the number of 
crews entered (eleven in 1873 and thirteen in 1875) 
caused many fouls and disputes, and, beginning with 
1877, Harvard and Yale agreed to row by themselves. 
Since 1878 their annual race has been held on the 
Thames River, at New London, two or three days 
after Commencement. Harvard has usually rowed a 
preliminary race with Columbia. In 1874 Robert 
Cook introduced the " Oxford stroke " at Yale, which 
was adopted and perfected by W. A. Bancroft (H. U. 
1878), the oarsman to whom, more than all others, 
Harvard owes its aquatic prestige. In order to bring 
out and train as many oarsmen as possible, the sys- 
tem of" Club crews " was encouraged during the seven- 
ties, but these were superseded (1879) by Class crews, 
which compete every May over the Charles River 
course. Freshmen races with other colleges — Cornell, 
Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, Ac. — have 
been kept up. The methods of training have under* 
gone great changes. At first, oarsmen trained for only 
a few weeks before the race ; then, a very severe diet 
was insisted upon ; finally, for the past fifteen yean, 
the training has begun in the autumn and continued 
throughout the college year, but the food and drink 
allowed have been more ratio ual. About a fortnight 
before the race the 'Varsity crew goes to New London 
where quarters were built for it in 1881, and receives 
final instruction from a coach. Harvard's great lack, 
during recent seasons, has been a competent coach. 
The recently completed Weld Boat-house will, it is 
hoped, eucourage rowing as a pastime for students 
who do not belong to the * Varsity or Class crews. 

Base-Ball, the second in importance of University 
sports, is even younger than Rowing. It originated, 
apparently, in the old game of rounders. Up to 1862 
there were two varieties of base-hall — the New York 
and the Massachusetts game. In the autumn of 1862 
George A. Flagg and Frank Wright organized the 
Base- Ball Club of the Class of *<M, adopting the New 
York rules ; and in the following spring the city of 
Cambridge granted the use of the Common for prac- 
tice. A challenge was sent to several colleges: Yale 
replied that they had no club, hut hoped soon to 
have one; but a game was arranged with the Brown 
sophomores, and played at Providence June 27, 1868. 
The result was Harvard's first victory. Interest in 
the game grew rapidly. Oh July 9, 1864, Harvard 
encountered the Lowell Club— then the meat famous 
In New England— on the Boston Common, but was 
defeated. Class nines were organised, and from the 
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beet of these the 'Vanity nine was made up. For 
several years the chief contests were between Har- 
vard and the Lowells or the Trimountains, and, — 
among professionals — the Athletics, of Philadelphia, 
and the Atlantic*, of Brooklyn. In 18G8 the first 
game with Yale was played. From that year until 
1871 Harvard had a remarkable nine, of which A. 
McC. Bush mas captain and catcher. In 18C9 it 
made a long tour, playing the strongest clubs in the 
country, professional* as well as amateurs, and all but 
defeating the Red Stockings of Cincinnati, then the 
champions. After Bush snd his colleagues left col- 
lege Harvard was less successful during several years, 
but under the captaincy of F. W. Thayer, 78, it was 
again the leading college club. He invented the 
catcher's mask — an invention which brought about the 
greatest possible change in the method of play ; sacri- 
fice hits, base-stealiug and curve- pitching — which was 
declared an impossibility by instructors in physics — 
came in at this time, and added to the precision of 
the game. Since 187$ Harvard, although frequently 
victorious, has had but one excellent nine, that of 
1885, captained by Winslow. The nine trains in the 
Gymnasium during the winter, and is coached by a 
professional ; but recently the Faculty has forbidden 
it from playing matches with professionals. The 
most remarkable game on record was played by the 
Harvards and Manchesters in 1877 ; it lasted twenty- 
four inniups, neither club making a run. Qames in 
Cambridge were played on the Delta, until that was 
chosen as the site of Memorial Hall; then Jams 
Field was converted into a ball-field. About 1876 
base-ball and foot-ball were played on Holmes Field ; 
and a little later a cinder fifth -mile track was laid 
out on Jarvis by the Athletic Association. About 
seven years ago Holmes Field was regraded, a quar- 
ter-mile track was laid and the base-ball diamond 
fixed there. Jarvis has since then been given up to 
foot-ball and tennis. In 1889 a large field belonging 
to the Norton estate was leased for athletic purposes; 
it is now proposed to reclaim the large tract of marsh 
land belonging to the College on the further side of 
the Charles, in order to furnish sufficient space for 
all possible athletic needs. 

Foot-ball, which has lately come to be par excel- 
lence the autumn sport, was played in desultory fash- 
ion up to 1873, when the University Foot-ball Asso- 
ciation was organized. The team consisted of fifteen 
players, and more dependence was placed on indi- 
vidual speed and strength than on concerted play. 
Gradually, experience suggested improvements, and 
at Princeton and Yale more than at Harvard the 
standard of the game was raised. The number of 
players was reduced to eleven, and in 1880 the Rug- 
by rules were adopted. In 1885 the playing was so 
rough that the Harvard Faculty refused to allow the 
Harvard I team to compete; but this prohibition was 
removed the following year. In 1889, however, 



brutal acts, tricks and " professionalism " again called 
for a remedy, and Harvard, having withdrawn from 
the " triangular league '* with Princeton and Yale, 
is now negotiating for- the formation of a "dual 
league " with Yale in foot-ball, base- ball and general 
athletics, similar to the agreement in rowing. 

The Old Gymnasium, built in 1800, sufficed, for a 
time, for the needs of the students, but with the rapid 
increase in the membership of the college after 1870, 
the building became overcrowded, and in 1878 Au- 
gustus Hemenway (H. U. 187G) gave the College the 
new Gymnasium, which, in size and appointments, 
surpassed any other in the country. The Athletic 
Association, founded in 1874, has stimulated the 
growing interest in physical exercise by holding 
Winter meetings (at which there are sparring, wrest- 
ling, fencing, tumbling, jumping, tugs-of-war, etc.) 
and Spring meetings (at which there are running, 
leaping and other out-door sports). The best Harvard 
athletes (since 1876) have competed at the Intercol- 
legiate Games at Mott Haven, where Harvard has 
stood first nine times, Columbia three times, and 
Princeton and Yale once each.' 

Of the other athletic organizations it is unneces- 
sary to speak in detail. Cricket, although venerable, 
has never been able to compete in popular favor with 
base-ball. Bicycling was introduced in 1879, almost 
simultaneously with Lawn Tennis; the latter has 
perhaps done more than any other sport to improve 
the general physique of the students. La Crosse, 
Sparring, Canoeing and Shooting have all their vota- 
ries; and the introduction of Polo indicates the in- 
creasing number of wealthy students. Under the 
superintendence of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, the Di- 
rector of the Gymnasium, students are exsmined and 
assigned the apparatus best adapted to their several 
needs. Track athletics are also in charge of an as- 
sistant. The Faculty, by appointing a Committee to 
confer with the officers of the various organisations, 
and to superintend the games, have shown their de- 
termination to prevent athleticism from being pushed 
to a harmful extreme. The problem that confronts 
them is comparatively new in America, and by no 
means has a satisfactory solution yet been found. As 
yet there is not here, what there has long been in 
England, a large body of gentlemen athletes, who 
pursue sport for its own sake : our public opinion is 
determined by professionals who fix the standard and 
set the pace. College athletes emulate them, to the 
detriment of the amateur or gentlemanlike spirit 
which should rule college sports. And since more 
and more young men go to college for the sake of the 
excitement and amusement to be had there, or be- 
cause they excel in athletics, the Faculty have to de- 
vise means for curbing the excessive athleticism 
towards which these tend, while allowing, at the 
same time full scope for the normal and wholesome 
exercise of the great majority of Industrious students. 
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IV. CONCLUSION. 

It would be a grateful task to record, if space per- 
mitted, somewhat of the lives of the many men who, 
during the past two hundred and fifty years, have 
co-operated either by gifts or money or by their 
learning, patience and devotion, to the growth and 
welfare of Harvard University. No other institution 
in this country has had so long a life, and to none other 
have so many of the best efforts of society been de- 
voted age after age. The existence and fostering of 
the College at all, what are they but proofs that at 
every period a certain portion of the community have 
recognized the inestimable benefits that spring from 
the dissemination of Truth ? We cannot too often 
repeat that buildings and rich foundations do not, of 
themselves, constitute a University, — that the Truth 
of which the University should be the oracle can be 
taught only by wise and true men. And if you look 
down the list of those who for two centuries and a 
half have governed and taught at Harvsrd, you will 
find no lack of such men. They have ditlered accord- 
ing to the times in which they lived and worked in 
their views concerning Truth, but they have been 
harmonious in their conviction that Truth, and noth- 
ing else, should be taught here. 

When Harvard was founded, the unexplored forests 
stretched almost to Cambridge; the early teachers 
may have kept their Hint-locks by their desks, against 
a sudden sally of the Indians. But in spite of these 
actual dangers, in spite of the absence of al) the 
higher appliances of education, the seminary grew. 
It embodied the ideals and hopes not only of this 
neighborhood, but of the whole New England Colony. 
We have seen how at first, being the offshoot of a 
theocratic community, Harvard was bound, on the 
one hand, by the Church, and, on the other hand, by 
the State. The Pilgrims who came to Plymouth, the 
Puritans who settled Boston, did not believe in liberty 
of conscience ; they desired to worship Hod after their 
owu fashion, and were intolerant of any other wor- 
ship. And for two generations, as we have seen, 
they imposed their rigid rules unchallenged on the 
College. But at the beginning of the ISth century 
the community was already made up of considerable 
numbers of non-Calvinists, and among the Calvinists 
themselves there were degrees of strictness. All 
through that century there was a conflict between the 
liberals and the moderates, and, although the former 
happily prevailed, the Orthodox Church still excluded 
members of other denominations from taking part in 
the Government or the instruction of the College. 
Significant is it that the first conspicuous benefactor 
of Harvard in the 18th century was a Baptist Not 
until 1792 was a layman, James Bowdoin, elected to 
the Corporation ; and, although the election, a doaeti 
year later, of Henry Ware to the chair of Theology 
plainly indicated the beginning of the end of sectarian 
control, it was not until 1843 that the Board of 
Overseers wan open to clergymen of any denomination. 



That year, therefore, is a landmark in the history of 
Harvard; in that year she was emancipated from 
bondage to a single sect. 

Kven longer was her servitude to the State. Co- 
lonial and Provincial Governors, their Councils, and 
the General Court exercised from decade to decade an 
ex officio control over the College. To them the 
teachers had to look for salaries, and we have seen 
how often they looked in vain, how many wore 
themselves out for a mere pittance, and how President 
after President was hampered and persecuted by 
the law-makers in Boston. Nor did their condition 
improve when Massachusetts became an independent 
Commonwealth ; for the State retained its control, 
but shirked the obligations which that control im- 
posed, and at last cut off all subventions. The Col- 
lege, forced to support itself, and proving that it could 
do so, demanded that in justice it should govern its 
own a flairs ; but, although experience showed how per* 
nicious is the mixing up of education with partisan- 
ship, it was not until 1805 that the Legislature at last 
released its hold. That year is the other great land- 
mark in Harvard's career; it witnessed her emancipa- 
tion from the State, and the transfer of the conduct 
of her affairs to those most interested in her pros- 
perity — her alumni. 

From restrictions to liberty has been likewise the 
course of her progress in other things. Once, all 
studies were prescribed ; uow each student is free to 
choose the studies most congenial to his tastes and 
talents. Restrictions as to worship, dress and diet 
have all passed away ; we read of them now in the old 
books, with feelings not uulike those aroused by the 
sight of mediaeval instruments of torture at Nurem- 
berg, -they belong to another time; the wonder 
is that men could have thought them profitable or 
necessary at any time. 

We discern three critical periods in the develop- 
ment of Harvard : first, that covered by the adminia- - , 
tration of Leverett, when the attempts of the Mather 
faction were frustrated, the relations between the Cor- 
poration and the Overseers were fixed, the old Charter 
was revived, and the munificence of Hollis and other 
benefactors strengthened the resources of the College ;> 
second, Kirkland's term, when the College was ex- 
panded into a University through the creation of de- 
partments of Medicine, Law and Divinity, when 
methods of instruction were reformed, and when more 
liberal views of religion began to be held, however ( 
timidl j> third, the present administration of President 
Eliot, during which, besides marvelous growth in the 
College and Schools, and besides the erection of many 
buildings and the creation of new departments, there 
are to record the recognition of what a university^ 
should be, and the endeavor to raise every department 
to the level of that recognition. At no other period has* 
Harvard had so decisive au influence on the ednea* 
tional standard of the United States aa between 1870 
and 1890 ; and henceforth,— freed from the trammels 
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of Church and State, looted from the bonds of obsolete j gling colony but a vast nation wilhin reach of her 
Methods, with the consciousness of noble work 
achieved, with equipments and appliances undreamt 
of even half a century ago, with not merely a strug- 



netbods, with the consciousness of noble work j voice, — what may she not achieve as the guardian and 
achieved, with equipments and appliances undreamt imparter of Troth! 
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